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THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF FOR LIFE IN 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


O. DANGER, EMDEN, GERMANY. 


' Honored Representatives of the Government authorities: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


; When I declared my willingness to speak in the place of our 
q sick colleague Mr. Kraiss, on the subject chosen by him, viz.: 
' “The education of the deaf for life in human society,” our honored 
: President called me “a saving angel.” You must not expect, 
however, that I shall talk to you with an angel’s tongue. I am 
© lacking in the principal characteristics of an angel, for I do not 
' have wings to carry me to ethereal heights. Once upon a time, 
| alas long ago! I attempted to rise above this sordid world, to 
| “the realm of ideals.” But I did not share the fate of Ikaros. 
| We all know that the wax which held his wings together melted 
' when he came too near to the sun. My wings, on the other 
' hand, froze when for fourteen years I had to do drudgery in the 
icy desert of “strange surroundings.” I must, therefore, take 
) good care not to leave the solid ground of reality. 
a But to come to the point: I have taken up Mr. Kraiss’s 
“subject. Its leading ideas are weH known to you; but in the 
q short time allowed me for preparing this paper, I could not do 
“full justice to the subject. Yesterday our President asked me, 
| “Will you be long or short?” With the view to give ample time 


 ~ en 


. ‘Extract from the paper read at the Sixth Meeting of the Associa- 
-tion of German Teachers of the Deaf at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Septem- 
| ber 28th to October Ist, 1903. Translation by H. Jacobson, Washington. 
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for dicussion, I replied, “Short.” Consequently, I shall speak 
to you only on two points, viz.: “On the education of the deaf 
for life in human society, during the time the deaf are at school,” 
and ‘What should be done by institutions for the deaf in this re- 
spect after the pupils have left school?” 


THE AIM OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF, WHILST AT SCHOOL, 
FOR LIFE IN HUMAN SOCIETY. 

1. It must be our aim to advance our deaf pupils so they 
may become self-supporting members of the communities of this 
world. 

As to the proper meaning of the term “self-supporting” (or 
independent) we will leave this to the discussion which is to fol- 
low the reading of my paper. Any one who assumes that only 
those high up in the world are really independent, will probably 
tell me that in our days only few of the deaf can become inde- 
pendent. But I am constrained to doubt the correctness of the 
statement that only persons high up in the world are independent, 
or are even more independent than those below them who do 
not willingly become the slave of party leaders. Our pupils 
are all, more or less, feeble children, and it is a well known fact 
that the great majority of them come from poor families. There 
is absolutely no reason why they should be raised to a social 
position higher than the one which they would occupy if they 
were not deaf, therefore less feeble. Their brothers and sisters 
possessed of all their senses have, in the majority of cases, to 
earn their living as mechanics, farmers, laborers, tailors, or 
dressmakers, and if they are particularly successful, in subordi- 
nate positions in establishments of industrial art. In such posi- 
tions they are at any rate not dependent on the charity of their 
fellow-beings, and are therefore what one calls independent. We 
should not aim at a greater degree of independence for our 
pupils. In positions requiring simple duties they will be able 
to maintain their independence, if at school they have been edu- 
cated to cheerful labor, skill, modesty, friendliness, a tendency 
to oblige, and other virtues. They may be called independent 
even if they only have to fulfil the duties of a cobbler or a ser- 
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vant, in so far as their character has been strengthened, so that 
they are not moved by every whiff of circumstances. 

The life in human society which our pupils will have to enter 
after they have left school, is not to be artificially created by us; 
it is something that is given. It is not the world of the deaf, 
but the world of human beings possessed of all their senses. Our 
first aim, therefore, must be to give to the deaf the speech of that 
world, not the speech of books, but the speech of life, of daily 
intercourse. Persons who desire to devote themselves to 
science, need the speech of books. Feeble persons are not cut 
out for a scientific career; therefore, our pupils are not intended 
for such a career. What they need in their life with and among 
persons possessed of all their senses, is the speech of daily inter- 
course. This speech the deaf can acquire to satisfy all reason- 
able demands, but not merely by constant practice during 
school-hours. Large boarding schools must therefore be con- 
sidered as institutions least suited for educating the deaf for 
human society. No artificial means can change this condition, 
even if the pupils are not only separated, as A, B, and C pupils, 
but separated according to all the letters of the alphabet. What 
can be accomplished in small boarding schools having a family 
character is shown by the Frankfurt institution; but the condi- 
tions which prevail here can be reached in but very few other 
places. The best place for learning and practicing the speech of 
daily intercourse is the day school kept under strict surveillance. 

The second aim to be reached in educating the deaf for life 
in human society, life among persons possessed of all their 
senses, is to strengthen and cultivate in the deaf a love of home, 
a love of the family, be that family high or low. The home 
is the sphere in which they will easiest be able to attain to an 
independent existence. During the time the deaf are at school 
they must not be estranged from the customs and habits of their 
home. The deaf who come from a city where industrial art is 
flourishing, a city in which later on they can find permanent and 
remunerative employment in lithographic, xylographic, and simi- 
lar establishments, must be educated differently from the deaf 
who come from sections of the country where farming and 
mechanical industries are the main occupation of the people. 
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This applies to instruction, to the entire education, and to all 
the external measures for furthering the same. If children were 
received in the magnificently arranged institution for the deaf at 
Frankfurt, whose families live in shanties on the moors, in the 
cramped houses of laborers in our mountain villages, or the 
marshes of our west coast; if such children, I say, were brought 
to this great, wealthy, and beautiful city, it would not be astonish- 
ing if during the time spent at school they would become entirely 
estranged from their home and its conditions, so that in after 
life the words of the poet could be applied to them: “What I used 
to enjoy as a simple knight, I will not miss as an Emperor.” 
Which of the children above referred to will in after life attain to 
a position where he has the means of enjoying the comforts 
which here are offered to deaf children? Certainly but very few. 
And if the after life does not fulfil the promises of youth, the con- 
sequence is dissatisfaction, unhappiness, lack of independence. 
We have unfortunately but too often made this observation as 
regards the adult deaf. The aim of instruction and education, 
both mental and physical, of more or less normally endowed deaf 
children, must be independence in the life of human society of 
persons possessed of all their senses. 

Another aim must be set for backward deaf children, such 
an aim as they are able to reach. For these poor children the 
“world of the deaf” will be that society where they can make the 
best use of their limited strength, and where they are most likely 
to lead a happy life. In the case of these children it is not neces- 
sary during the time they are at school to pay as much attention 
to the acquirement of the spoken language as must be done in 
the case of the mentally normal deaf. It will be far more im- 
portant to accustom them during their schooling, to a life which 
seeks its happiness in cheerful labor. In this respect we can 
learn a good deal from the institutions for the deaf in the United 
States. 

2. It is furthermore our aim to guide our pupils in that 
way which is to lead them safely to their heavenly home. 

The way which leads there has been given to us: it is the 
way to and through Jesus, to whom our pupils were dedicated in 
baptism. I, therefore, did not consider it necessary to speak in 
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this assembly on that given way. But I have been informed that 
this was expected of me, because for more than a generation, I 
have given to deaf pupils the final instruction in religion. There- 
fore, let us in this very instruction never forget that our pupils 
are feeble beings. “Dost thou understand what thou readest?” 
Philip asked the Eunuch from Ethiopia. Philip’s instruction to 
him may be compressed into three words: “Sin, redemption, 
peace.” But each one of these words is so full and rich in its 
meaning, that it is impossible to master with our pupils all that 
religious knowledge which, according to the text books prepared 
from the Old and New Testaments, is considered necessary in 
many places. The entire Bible will never become the proper 
book of edification for the deaf. 

Let the spirit of Christ pervade our institutions! To love 
Christ is better than all religious knowledge, better especially 
than half-knowledge. By this, people will know that our pupils 
are followers of Christ, that they have love one for another. 

Are the conditions under which we labor sufficient to reach the 
aim which our pupils must attain to? The very comparison of the 
education of the deaf with the education given in our public 
schools will furnish an answer. Our course of instruction does 
not comprise more years than that of the public schools, although 
the children admitted to the public schools already possess 
speech, whilst one of our main objects is to give speech to our 
pupils. As the majority of the leaders among our public school 
teachers have declared that the public school cannot reach its 
aim in an eight years’ course, and as the government has fully 
accepted this declaration as true by establishing schools for 
young persons who have finished their time in the public school, 
the answer to the above question, as far as the schools for the- 
deaf are concerned, is already given. 

Are we to demand that similar schools be established for the 
benefit of our deaf pupils who have left school, and is attendance 
at such schools to be made compulsory? This question must be 
answered in the affirmative as regards large cities where there are 
institutions for the deaf and where there is a sufficiently large 
number of deaf who have finished their schooling, and where 
properly graded schools for adults can be organized. But most 
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of our deaf come from small cities or from the country, and there 
are many reasons why, after they have finished schooling, they 
should not any longer be kept away from their homes. These 
pupils can be aided in the desired way only by adding to the reg- 
ular course one or more years. During this additional period 
the school of instruction and the school of manual labor would 
have to supplement each other according to the model of the 
practical Americans, Dutch, etc. 


THE DUTY OF THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF TO FURTHER 
THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THEIR PUPILS AFTER 
THEY HAVE LEFT SCHOOL. 

When the time approaches for pupils to leave the institution, 
sensible parents will propound to the superintendent the question: 
“What is to become of our children?’ When all medium 
sized and small institutions for the deaf shall have been abolished, 
when we shall have nothing but finely graded, central institutions 
in large cities [this was recently called an ideal aim], when we 
shall finally have succeeded in killing in the hearts of our pupils 
all love of home and family, the question is very easily answered; 
and the answer will be this: The deaf have to embrace that oc- 
cupation which best enables them to earn a living in a large city, 
and are sent to the poorhouse if they are not are able to do this. 

But, thank God we have not gotten so far yet; and in the 
true interest of the deaf it is to be desired that this ideal aim may 
never be reached. In selecting an occupation for our pupils we 
should take into consideration the local circumstances of their 
home. They should take up that calling which furnishes them 
the best guarantee for obtaining thereby an independent position, 
even if this independence should only be that of a farm laborer, 
a small mechanic, a sewing girl, or something of the kind. There 
is absolutely no reason why they should be raised above that 
level where they would find their place by the side of their norm- 
ally endowed brothers and sisters, if they were not deaf but pos- 
sessed of all the senses. 

Whatever calling the deaf may select, money is needed if 
they are to rise to an independent position. Where is the money 
to come from when the parents of most of our pupils are poor? 
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The premium promised by the government of Prussia to trades- 
men who will take a deaf pupil and teach him their business is of 
course a step in the right direction. To obtain good masters 
however for teaching the deaf a trade, it would be necessary when 
the contract is made with a tradesman for taking a deaf pupil, to 
give to the tradesman a positive promise that the premium will 
be paid, if he does his full duty to the pupil. Most of the deaf 
must, Owing to the poverty of their parents, be furnished—at 
least in part—with clothing during the time of their apprentice- 
ship, with tools in case of mechanics, with sewing machines in 
case of seamstresses, and need an advance of money if they wish 
to start a business of their own, be it ever so small. The institu- 
tions, therefore, need a considerable fund for furthering the in- 
dustrial education of their pupils. 

But what of the mentally backward deaf? For these, as has 
has already been stated, the world of normally endowed persons 
is not their natural sphere in after life. For this reason, they 
should not to such a degree as has so far been done, be bothered 
with acquiring spoken language. In their case, more stress 
should, even at school, be paid to manual labor. It would be a 
true blessing for them if, in connection with the institutions for 
mentally backward deaf children, places were provided where an 
opportunity would be offered to exercise their feeble strength to 
its fullest extent, and where, under kind leadership, they could be 
truly happy. 

No matter whether the deaf are talented or not, they will 
almost invariably in after life need advice and assistance in seri- 
ous occasion. I am not able to judge whether they will find 
this in associations of the deaf. In my district there is no such 
association, and our institution has so far not had any cause for 
founding such an association. With the view to cultivate socia- 
bility, our deaf are gladly received in young men’s and young 
women’s Christian associations. Advice and aid in all serious 
conditions of life, they find always in our institution. 

As the object which the institutions set themselves cannot 
be fully reached during the short period of schooling, the institu- 
tions have to take their share in the spiritual care of the pupils 
who have left. Their spiritual care is the duty of the church 
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and not of the school. Whenever in a large city, there are as 
many deaf as would constitute a small rural parish, it is the duty 
of the church to furnish a clergyman for them. Just as public 
school teachers can educate themselves to become teachers of 
the deaf, so it is to be expected that some of the younger theo- 
logians should prepare themselves for pastors of the deaf, and 
become so well acquainted with the ways and mode of thinking 
of the deaf, as to be able to take charge of a congregation of 
normally endowed deaf. In that case, the institutions for the 
deaf can only lend their aid in preparing pastors for congrega- 
tions of the deaf. On the other hand, it cannot be expected that 
clergymen who only occasionally come in contact with the deaf, 
should acquire the ability to exercise an influence on the heart 
and mind of the deaf by preaching, which after all is the main 
point in the Protestant divine service. The preaching must be 
entrusted to teachers of the deaf who, in conjunction with the 
local clergymen, take charge of the spiritual care of the normally 
endowed deaf. Measures to that effect will be taken by the 
clerical authorities of the Province of Hanover during the year 
1904. But what is to become of the poorest of the poor, the 
mentally weak deaf, whose natural society is not the world of 
persons endowed with all their senses? 

I cannot yet find an answer to this question. If a chain is 
to be made strong, one link after the other has to be carefully 
forged and the various links must then be firmly connected with 
each other by other links. As regards the mentally weak deaf 
we are just on the point of forging the first link of such a chain, 
by founding special institutions in which these poor children 
may be educated to suit their ability. When the first link has 
been forged, then it will become necessary to add a second link. 
And not till then will it be time to sufficiently answer the question 
as to the spiritual care of these children, and base the steps to be 
taken on actual experience. 




















DRAMATIZATION AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
MARY MCCOWEN, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

All education is growth in some direction. All growth in 
man is development through self-activity. In childhood this ac- 
tivity in the early stages may be simply the random, instinctive 
movements of the babe which are necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the body, or the response to sense stimuli which 
leads more directly to the cultivation of intelligence through 
the exercise of the senses of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. 

The normal child passes through well defined stages of ac- 
tivity in many different directions, the transition from one stage 
to another being so gradual as usually to attract little attention. 
The instinctive babblings of the babe, which are in reality na- 
ture’s vocal gymnastics preparatory to speech, become words 
spoken by the child, at first only in direct imitation of what he 
hears, and at first scarcely, if at all, comprehended. With many 
and frequent repetitions in connection with constant observation 
of the accompanying activity, the meaning becomes more and 
more apparent to the child. From day to day and from month 
to month he repeats and appropriates more and more of the lan- 
guage he hears till he finally reaches the stage wherein he uses 
spontaneous speech as an expression of his own thought, when, 
with all this complicated and long drawn out process, he is said 
to have “learned to talk.” 

The act of walking is preceded by the preparatory stage— 
the instinctive exercise of the limbs before mentioned. Next 
the child creeps and shoves himself about for the sake of reach- 
ing some desired object; he walks by holding on to the chair 
which he pushes about, and in this stage he walks much for the 
pleasure of the activity, and finally walks alone easily. In this 
stage the activity, having become automatic, is forgotten in the 


‘A paper read before the Deaf Section of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, at Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 30, 1903. 
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desire to get to or from a certain place, and the child is said to 
have “learned to walk.” 

The description of these twoprocessesis typical of the child’s 
growth in every direction—that is, a gradual passing from the 
stage of instinctive activity to that of conscious self-expression, 
the character of the latter being modified or rather controlled 
by the environment. By all educators play is now recognized 
as the avenue through which the child becomes acquainted with 
himself and his environment. Since the impulse for self-expres- 
sion is instinctive and imperative, and the child can only com- 
municate what he really possesses, until he has learned to dis- 
semble, his free play must mirror pretty faithfully his understand- 
ing of the world about him, or at least his interest in it. 

In the first period, or what is termed instinctive play,—from 
birth to two and one-half years,—the child is happy and occupied 
with his fingers and his toes and what he can do with them. 
In learning to co-ordinate the different parts of his body he is 
really finding himself—getting acquainted with his machine— 
learning how to use his tools. 

In the second stage, which comprises the period from two 
and one-half to five, six, or seven years of age, the child in his 
plays imitates every activity that comes within his observation. 
By turns he is papa, big brother, the grocer boy, the milkman, 
the mail carrier, the family doctor,or the parish priest,and every- 
thing he touches is by magic imbued with life and activity. The 
broomstick becomes a prancing horse, the rocking chair a swift 
moving engine, the corn-cob a smiling babe. The crudest ac- 
cessories enable him at this stage to satisfy this instinctive desire 
to reproduce the life around him. He omits details and clothes 
the broomstick, the chair, or the corn-cob with the special char- 
acteristic that is imaged strongly and which stands to him for 
the object in its entirety. To the material that he thus appropri- 
ates from his immediate environment, that is, the activities of the 
home and the neighborhood that he sees and himself participates 
in, he gradually adds what he gathers through conversation, 
fairy tale, folk lore, and song—material entirely outside of his 
own experience and which leads him beyond the stage of the 
actual into that of the imaginary or ideal. 
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Since good and evil in the world as known to him at this 
stage are out of perspective at his short range and apt to be trans- 
posed in their importance, the image which he creates in seeking 
to interpret the imaginary world is often more or less of a cari- 
cature. In undirected games at this period there may develop a 
tendency to find little fun in playing “goody-good.” In such 
cases it is apt to be the kicking horse, the crying baby, the saucy 
boy, the cross mama, or the bad fairy that is mimmicked, the oc- 
casional or incidental attribute being seized upon and reproduced 
as the fundamental characteristic. 

Entirely different from these representative plays are what 
may be called race plays. All children delight in digging, mak- 
ing mud pies, clay dishes, braiding grasses, making houses in 
the sand and caves in the earth. These may well be termed race 
plays as they seem to be a universal effort to reproduce the primi- 
tive industries and occupations of the race. 

The traditional plays or social games that have been handed 
down from father to son and from age to age involve many of 
them contests of skill and agility in running, jumping, and throw- 
ing as in different ball games, etc. These group games tend to 
develop the altruistic spirit and have a strong attraction for older 
children, but differ materially from other plays and games in 
never being entirely outgrown. 

In enumerating thus the characteristics of plays and games, 
we find they easily fall into the following groups or classes, and 
all embody, in varying degrees, development through freedom, 
self-activity, self-expression, and dramatic reproduction. 

We have, then, intuitive plays, or those in which the child 
is busy discovering himself and his powers; 

Representative plays, or those in which the child alone or 
with companions reproduces the life by which he is surrounded, 
and later imaginary or ideal life; 

Racial plays, or those in which the child reproduces the 
prehistoric experiences of mankind; 

And traditional plays, which reflect the social conditions 
of the eras from which they were handed down. 

Among earnest thinkers who struggled with the problem of 
the little child, Froebel seems to have been the first to recognize 
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the educative value of play. In formulating his philosophy of 
the kindergarten, he based his method upon nature’s laws as he 
observed them in operation in the evolution of the little child 
from a stage of unconscious, involuntary movement to one of 
conscious, voluntary, self-directed action. Froebel not only rec- 
ognized the necessity for play in the economy of nature, but also 
the advantage of its proper direction, and incorporated both as 
necessary factors in his plan of education, and the progressive 
kindergartener of today makes free use of organized, directed 
play in dramatic reproduction of the past and also of the new 
and vital experiences of our life and times. 

The elementary school, reaching out for helpful suggestions, 
has learned much from the kindergarten and early appropriated 
its occupations, too often, it is true, without a knowledge of 
the underlying principles—when it becomes mere busy work. 
While adopting to some extent the kindergarten thought of free- 
dom and of growth through self-activity, the elementary school 
has not fully realized, if at all, the real significance of the play or 
dramatic instinct as an educative power. 

In the elementary schools of today much time is spent in 
reading. Indeed, it is the one thing upon which most time is 
spent, and yet it is, unfortunately, no uncommon occurrence for 
a child to read aloud without any proper understanding of the 
language expressed. It is certainly true that one can recite and 
even answer questions glibly, using largely the words of the book 
and seem to know the lesson well, without really having any 
clear conception of the thought content. But if the child is asked 
to be the thing, or to show it in action, any lack of understanding 
on his part, or any mistaken conception, is at once apparent, 
for only when a child really knows a thing and his body is under 
control as a medium of expression, can he show it or act it with- 
out hesitancy, or with grace, precision, and spontaneity. 

Now, the little child in his free play is the embodiment of 
grace, freedom of bodily expression, and unity of action between 
mind and body. With utter self-forgetfulness he puts himself 
into the expression of the thought or the ideal which possesses 
him. He thinks it; he talks it; he acts it; and by thus express- 
ing it, the image grows clearer in his own understanding. Were 
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the child in the elementary school expected to act out the thing 
and draw it, as well as to talk, read, and write about it, each 
means of expression would re-inforce the other and the result 
would be a clearer image, a more definite thought, and a better 
placing of things in their proper relation. 

The continual use of acting or dramatization in connection 
with nursery rhyme, nature myth, fairy story, and elementary 
literature would enable the child to enjoy and benefit by this 
means of expression, when he reaches the period where the his- 
torical story prepares the way for more definite and serious study 
in history. The historical fact must have its proper setting of 
clothing and paraphernalia. The spirit of the people and of the 
times must be studied in order to be faithfully represented, and 
history thus taught would become a truthful picture of people 
and events instead of a compilation of dates and facts. All liter- 
ature would mean more to one so trained and the important 
facts in the history of our own times could not but be better 
understood and appreciated. 

Of unquestionable advantage to the hearing child, drama- 
tization is of even more vital help to the deaf, who are, neces- 
sarily, in their early school work, handicapped heavily in speech 
and language expression. Before entering school the deaf child 
has, it is true, seen much and has probably reproduced in play the 
home and the neighborhood activities so far as he could under- 
stand them, but lacking language, he lacked that medium of ex- 
pression and communication which does most to awaken intelli- 
gence, and he suffers accordingly in his development. The kin- 
dergartener—for the teacher of a little deaf child should always 
be a kindergartener—by observing this child in his free play, can 
easily discover how much of his environment he has appropri- 
ated, and has a correct basis for judgment as to his present 
needs. By a careful adaptation of kindergarten work in which 
games and plays have their appropriate part, the skillful teacher 
selects and presents that which is of universal and fundamental 
importance, ignoring the incidental, the frivolous, or bad, or 
picturing them at their true value, and leads the child onward 
in his understanding of life, using drawing as a means of illumi- 
nating and illustrating every new step, and a test of every review; 
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translating every activity into speech and language and retrans- 
lating all language into activity, till the child reaches a point 
where he can ask and answer questions intelligently, has some- 
thing to tell, and can express himself in approximately correct 
idiomatic language. 

He is now said to have been “taught to talk,” but incidental- 
ly, while learning to talk, he has learned to draw as a means of 
free expression—a good foundation for later art work; he has 
learned to understand language through speech-reading, and to 
spell and write it, and to read it in its written and printed forms; 
he has learned to understand the natural phenomena of time, 
c..ange of seasons, climate, the geography of his environment, 
and the arithmetic and elementary science logically related there- 
to; he has acquired skill of hand through much practice in con- 
struction in different materials such as paper, cardboard, cloth, 
leather, tin, wood, etc., having used each time that material best 
adapted to express the thought in mind; he has been taught to 
co-ordinate his whole body as required to express thought in 
rhythm, and has participated in the dramatization of nursery 
rhymes, myths, fairy stories, and elementary literature, both in 
poetry and prose. 

From this stage, books as printed for the use of hearing 
children can and should be used with deaf children. The habit 
of testing the understanding of language by the reproduction of 
the thought in different mediums of expression will continue to 
be more and more valuable, and the results of such tests should 
become more and more artistic. 

Dramatization, which has hitherto been largely a reproduc- 
tion in simple form and with few accessories of what had first 
been presented in story form by the teacher, might well now as- 
sume a different character and require more independent work 
on the part of the child. Instead of taking the story from his 
teacher’s lips, the child should be led gradually to make his own 
interpretation from the printed page. Even the simplest histori- 
cal story should have a setting in time and place. This would 
involve individual thought, much exchange of opinion, and re- 
search among books of reference, and a final exercise of judg- 
ment as to the detail of the style and character of clothing worn, 
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furniture used, and the habits and occupations of the people of 
that time and place. 

The construction of the necessary accessories for such a 
play, if conscientiously done, would furnish educative work for 
this stage, as it, too, would require constant reference to his- 
tories, books of travel, dictionaries, and encyclopedias to dis- 
cover proper material, color, form, etc., of everything to be made 
and used. 

Dramatization thus used as a vital part of every program 
from the kindergarten through the high school, would lead, by 
natural and easy steps, from the spontaneous and unconscious 
play of the little child to the ability to understand and present, 
in truthful and artistic action, a historical fact or a gem of liter- 
ature. Dramatization thus utilized sustains the interest of the 
class in work for distinct articulation, proper pronunication, and 
correct phrasing, which is apt to flag when pupils reach a stage 
where they can “make people understand.” It begets a thorough 
understanding of language and a wide acquaintance with history, 
literature, geography, and science, cultivates grace and freedom 
of bodily expression, and, finally, it fosters an interest in books 
and reading which in itself should commend it to every teacher 
of the deaf as a desirable feature in a progressive educational 
plan. 








SOME “DON’TS” AND THEIR “WHYS.” 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW, in its issues of February, April, 
and June, of 1903, published a series of statements in regard to 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the training of their voices. 
In accordance with the idea that a statement of that which we 
ought not to do is more likely to attract attention than one which 
tells us what we ought to do, they were called “Don'ts.” They. 
were made short and concise that they might be merely sug- 
gestive, and were given with the hope that they might create a 
greater interest in the development of speech in work among 
the deaf, according to the methods used in teaching correct 
speech to those who hear. It was stated that an explanation 
would be given to any one who would write to know the ““Whys” 
for these “Don'ts.” 

The interest shown in the “Don'ts” has been very gratifying, 
and as a result of this, it has been suggested that the “Whys” 
should now be presented through the pages of the REVIEw. 
Letters of inquiry have come from teachers in various parts of 
this country, and an editor of a foreign periodical has translated 
the “Don’ts” into his native language, and has expressed a wish 
that the “Whys” should be published, as he thinks they would 
benefit teachers of his country as well as those of our own. 

I. Don’t allow the condition of the muscles in any 
part of the body to be such as to prevent good speech 
and a good tone. 

The question at once arises, “What condition of the muscles 
prevents good speech and a good tone?’ Freedom in an agent 
means its ability to carry out the intention of its being, and what- 
ever prevents this freedom makes it impossible for the agent to 
show the results which it was by nature intended to produce. 
A constricted condition of the muscles in any part of the body 
prevents the free use of those muscles which are so intimately 
connected that the condition of one affects the others. Anything 
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which hinders the free use of the hand, for instance, has a greater 
or less effect in preventing a free, natural use of the muscles 
which govern the speech and voice apparatus. 


II. Don’t direct a pupil to use his voice until he 
has gained control of his tongue in the “first position.” 


The tongue which has never been used for articulate speech 
needs careful preliminary training before it is ready to be used 
in speaking. The so-called “first position” requires that the 
tongue lie soft and flat in the mouth: that is, without a tightness 
of the muscles, and, also, that it lie perfectly still. When a child 
has gained conscious control of his tongue in this position, the 
muscles of the tongue and of the throat are in a condition to 
produce a good quality of tone, and not until then should he be 
directed to use his voice. 


III. Don’t allow a pupil to feel the vibration of the 
voice in the throat. 

When attention is called to any active agent of the body, we 
become conscious of that part and the thoughts are centered 
there. This concentration of the thoughts increases the activity 
of the agent, and often to an exaggerated degree. 

In the correct use of the vocal apparatus, the activity is at 
the diaphragm, for it is this muscle that, by its contraction, starts 
the breath out from the lungs. This breath passes between the 
vocal cords and causes them to vibrate, thus producing voice 
which is made resonant by the pharynx, the mouth, and the nasal 
cavities. 

The vocal bands are acted upon by the breath, but are not in 
themselves active in producing voice. 

The diaphragm is active and the vocal bands passive. This 
thought cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
teacher, nor its principles too faithfully carried out. In no other 
way is a good, clear, full, resonant, and, therefore, agreeable 
tone possible. If we direct the attention of the pupil to the vibra- 
tion felt at the vocal bands, this part acts mechanically and inde- 
pendently. 

A point to be emphasized, and which many teachers appear 
not to understand, or, at least, their teaching shows no apprecia- 
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tion of it, is the fact that all the different parts of the vocal ap- 
paratus should act in harmony, and when we direct the efforts of 
speaking to the vocal bands, that harmony is destroyed. The 
result is the strained, unnatural, disagreeable quality that we 
hear in the voices of many deaf persons. 

The best teachers of those who hear have not, for many 
years, worked directly upon the vocal bands, and we ought not to 
follow with the deaf—whose speech and voice organs are like 
those of hearing persons—a course long since discarded. 


IV. Don’t try to teach the position for any of the 
point of tongue consonants until the “second position” 
has been mastered. 


3y the “second position” of the tongue is meant the point 
raised to the upper gum and spread. When this has been ac- 
complished, the work of teaching the consonant elements has 
been more than half done, for it is the fundamental position for 
the sound of a large proportion of them. Much time is, there- 
fore, saved and greater accuracy acquired if one is able to con- 
trol his tongue in the “second position” before the point of 
tongue consonants are attempted. 


V. Don’t allow a pupil to place his hand upon the 
chin of the teacher nor upon his own chin to feel the vi- 
bration of the voice. 


The same principle which governs the action of the muscles 
about the vocal bands and about the nose, holds good in regard 
to those about the chin. When the muscles in one part of the 
body—the chin in this case—are constricted, the muscles in the 
immediate vicinity are more or less tightened. 

A constricted condition of the muscles in portions remote 
from the vocal bands, in the hands or feet for instance, is also 
shown in the voice. 

VI. Don’t blow or puff out breath for final p. 

Why should we not do this? Simply because it is not pos- 
sible to give that element correctly if such directions are fol- 
lowed. The recoil which alone gives the right finish to the ele- 
ments cannot result. 

When it is necessary to use a device to attract the attention 
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of a very young deaf child or of a hearing child of feeble intel- 
lect, the plan of puffing out the breath or of blowing a piece of 
paper or a feather may be used as an expedient, because the mo- 
tion of the lips and the feeling of the breath upon the hand in- 
terests the little one. It is better, however, not to associate this 
with the letter p, but later to so modify the action as to give the 
right recoil. 
VII. Don’t call the attention of the pupil to the 
vibration of the voice in the lips while giving the sound 

of m. 

It is harmful to attract special attention to any active agent, 
because it interferes with the natural action of that agent. When 
one is directed to think of the vibration of the voice in the lips 
while giving the sound of m, he is made conscious of them and 
there is a pressure which prevents the perfect flow of tone 
through the nasal passages. 

VIII. Don’t allow the slightest pressure of the 

lips when giving the sound of m. 

The voice finds an exit through the nasal passages in giv- 
ing the sound of m and depends for its good quality upon the 
resonance given it by the vibrations in the nasal cavities. If the 
lips are pressed, there is an undue tightening of the muscles not 
only of the lips, but, also, more or less, of the nares, and this 
prevents the free flow of tone which is necessary to perfect res- 
onance. 

IX. Don’t attract the attention of the pupil to the 
nose for the vibration of the voice in giving the sounds 

of m, n, and ng. 

What has been said of not allowing pressure of the lips when 
giving the sound of m, is true, also, in regard to not calling the 
attention of the pupil to the voice as felt in the nose. If atten- 
tion is attracted to any special part of the vocal or speech ap- 
paratus, the thoughts become centered upon that part and there 
is a tendency to constrict the muscles and prevent the greatest 
freedom. If the thoughts are not upon the nose, the nasal pas- 
sages are left in a condition to allow a free flow of the tone. 


X. Don’t fail to distinguish between a true and a 
false nasal vibration. 
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When the sounds of the three nasal elements, m, n, and ng, 
are given, the voice passes through the nose and is made more or 
less clear and resonant, according to the condition of the nasal 
cavities. A diseased state of the membrane or the deflection of 
the septum or a constriction of the muscles, all interfere with the 
flow of tone and the nasal resonance. A sound will come, but it 
will be what it is called a “false nasal vibration.” 

A healthy condition of the nares and a free, open passage 
will allow “a true nasal vibration.” 

XI. Don’t let a pupil feel the vibration of the 
voice in the chin nor upon the teeth in giving the sound 

of z or the vocalized th. 

When a pupil is directed to feel the vibration of the voice in 
the chin or upon the teeth or, as before stated, upon the vocal 
bands, an unnatural effort is made, which results in a poor quality 
of tone and an exaggeration of the element. The undue effort 
hinders the free vibration of the voice. If teachers would give to 
their pupils the idea, in producing the vowel sounds and all the 
consonants except the few “shut consonants,” that the lips and 
tongue take certain positions and the stream of voice passes over 
them, there would be a much better quality of tone and greater 
ease in giving the element. 

XII. Don’t require too much voice in giving the 
sound of z or of vocalized th. 

The positions for the vocalized consonants b, d, g, v, z,zh, th, 
and j are the same as for the non-vocal consonants p, t, k, f, th, 
s, sh, and ch; the addition of voice in the former group constitut- 
ing the only difference between these elements. 

The amount of voice necessary to make this difference is 
very slight, as one can readily know by listening to the speech 
of those whose utterances may be taken as a standard. Mis- 
conceptions of the required amount of voice are undoubtedly 
due to drill upon these as separate elements, and not in their re- 
lation to each other and to the vowels. 


XIII. Don’t neglect the recoil in the consonants. 


In the formation of the elements of speech, two parts of the 
speech apparatus, which, for convenience, we call the active and 
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the passive agents, are brought together, sometimes to shut off 
entirely the passage of the breath or of the voice, and sometimes 
to do this in part. 

The way in which these agents are separated and return to 
the position from which they started, gives to the elements a 
clear, cleanly cut sound, a finish which can be obtained in no 
other way. 

XIV. Appeals to a sense of rhythm can be made 

in the earliest stages of speech-teaching. 

Beginning with hand clapping in concert, guided by the 
teacher, or by dashes upon the blackboard, with rhythmic move- 
ments of feet, arms, or head one may lead the pupils on to an ap- 
preciation of the relation of vowels, syllables, and words to one 
another. 

Stringed musical instruments serve a useful purpose in this 
connection. Allowing the pupils to rest their hands upon them, 
the teacher can secure a commendable degree of fluency and 
‘naturalness in the use of speech. 

SARAH JORDAN Monro, 
Special Teacher of Speech and Voice-training 
in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 

Boston, Mass. 
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MEASUREMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HEARING POWER IN THE DEAF. 

Dr. Marage proposes the question “whether science gives us 
the right to practice acoustic exercises with the deaf.” In order 
to be able to reply to this question, he has undertaken a series 
of experiments in the Institute of Bourg-la-Reine. Twenty-four 
girls were selected from the various classes. In regard to the 
pedagogical side of the question they had every guarantee which 
could be desired, as Dr. Marage was assisted by Prof. M. Dupont 
of the National Institute of Paris. It was established in the be- 
ginning that the experiment should last five weeks, and then be 
interrupted for three months, in such a way as to be able to de- 
termine the stability of the results obtained; it would then be 
renewed for a period of eight days. 

Dr. Marage describes particularly the experiments made, in 
graphical tables, which give, day by day, the conditions of the 
organs of hearing in the twenty-five patients. Dr. Marage ob- 
serves that the ordinary means for verifying the power of hear- 
ing in the deaf is insufficient for the needs. He attributes to 
this defect the variety, of conclusions arrived at by the various 
experimenters. The classification made until now, he says, be- 
tween the totally deaf and those who give signs of hearing the 
voice, the whistle, drum, and the vowels shouted near the ear, is 
not sufficient. An instrument is needed to measure rapidly and 
exactly the power of hearing. 

This instrument Dr. Marage has constructed himself, calling 
it the ‘“‘siréne.” This instrument has obtained already the Bar- 
bier prize at the Institute of France and at the Faculty of Med- 
icine of Paris. 

The patient is placed in front of the apparatus, with his eyes 
closed and one of his ears stopped up; the distance between the 


"Mesure et Developpement de L’audition chez les Sourds-muets, par 
le Dr. R. Marage; Paris, Masson et C., Editeurs. Review by G. Ferreri, 
Palermo, Sicily. 
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patient and instrument is always the same, Om. 50; the intensity 
of the sound of the siréne is increased by increasing the pressure 
of air; this pressure is measured by means of a metallic man- 
ometer graduated to mm. of water. The sound produced under 
the pressure of a mm. is perceived perfectly by a normal ear. 

For developing the hearing in the deaf, one must choose 
between three species of vibrations which the normal ear is ca- 
pable of receiving: noises, music, speech. Dr. Marage observes 
with right, that the experimenter should aim at the last, which 
alone constitutes the real object of acoustic exercises for the 
deaf. It does happen many times that a deaf person can per- 
ceive noises or music, but this does not prove that he therefore 
can perceive natural speech. 

Dr. Marage describes the beginning of the treatment as fol- 
lows: 


“As the natural voice is too complicated, and its use is too 
fatiguing, we have made use of a siréne which reproduces the 
fundamental vibrations of the vowels ou, 0, a, é, i; the instrument 
which permits the measurement of the power of hearing will 
serve also for the treatment; the vibrations which it gives may 
have whatever tone is desired, (it is enough to turn the siréne 
more or less quickly), and whatever intensity is desired (it is 
enough to increase the pressure of air which passes through the 
apparatus). The vibrating air is made to reach a membrane of 
thin caoutchouc not stretched; this membrane transmits all the 
vibrations, without introducing or suppressing any harmonic; 
a tube of thick caoutchouc then transmits the vibrations to the 
tympanum; one end of the tube of caoutchouc penetrates the ex- 
terior channel of hearing, the other end is closed by the mem- 
brane which vibrates under the influence of the siréne; one has 
therefore an apparatus of massage which reproduces on the 
tympanum, with a graduated intensity, the fundamental vibra- 
tions of speech; one can take at will as the source, the vibrations 
of one of the vowel sounds, ou, 0, a, é, i, and experiment with 
the action of each of these vibrations on the ear. 

“The length of a massage is at least five minutes; the press- 
ure must not surpass 20 mm.; one treatment is made every day. 
The number of massages differs with each patient; generally all 
possible improvement is obtained in six weeks and the curve 
ceases to rise. 

“That which is very interesting to note is that the vibrations 
are always agreeable to the ear; during the experiments not only 
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no child complained of them, but it seemed really to be a 
treat for him to come to the acoustic exercises ; which certainly 
has not always been the case when one has employed the 
method of Diapasons and Resonnateurs.” 


The course of treatment carried out and the results obtained 
by Dr. Marage are described in graphical tables where is traced 
each time accurately the line indicating the acoustic conditions 
of the ear with the changes obtained. 

Dr. Marage at the end of his work comes to the following 
conclusions: 

1. The “siréne acoumétre” permits a rapid and exact meas- 
urement of the power of hearing in the deaf; the degree of hear- 
ing is represented graphically. 

2. The vibrations of this apparatus transmitted to the ear 
by means of a tube furnished with a vibrating membrane, de- 
velop the power of hearing in the totally deaf. Generally a 
treatment of five minutes a day for each ear during a period of 
six weeks is sufficient. 

3. These vibrations are not only neither painful nor fatigu- 
ing, but they afford real pleasure to the deaf who hear them. 

4. The intensity of the vibrations must be weak, and one 
can develop perfectly the hearing of sounds which had not been 
heard before. 

5. the hearing is measured every week, and one can thus 
determine the moment when the deaf can practice the acoustic 
exercises with the natural voice successfully. One must not 
begin these exercises until the hearing curve is found in the third 
zone of deafness, so that the teacher can make himself heard 
when speaking at a distance of Om. 50 to 1 metre without forc- 
ing the voice. 

6. It is not advantageous in institutions to practice the 
acoustic exercises with children under eleven years of age. One 
might, no doubt, succeed in developing their hearing power by 
means of the siréne, but afterwards one would experience great 
difficulties in the exercises for the natural voice. It is therefore 
better to wait until the intelligence and instruction of the pupil 
have been sufficiently developed. 














EDWARD WILLIAM EMERY TOMPSON. 
SARAH FULLER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Edward William Emery Tompson, President of the 
Boston Parents’ Education Association for Deaf Children, and 
a well known resident of Brookline, Mass., for many years, died 
suddenly of pneumonia, after a short illness, on February 1, 1904. 
He was born in Sanford, Maine, March 11, 1848, and when quite 
young moved with his parents to Boston, Mass. He was educated 
at Harvard, and was graduated from the Law School in the class 
of 1870. Although a lawyer by profession, he never actively 
practiced as his time was largely taken up with his private busi- 
ness. For several years he served the town of Brookline as a 
member of the Tree Planting Committee. He was also treas- 
urer, for four years, of the Riverdale Casino, being one of the 
original members, and always taking an active interest in its wel- 
fare. His associates in the Casino say of him, “E. W. E. Tomp- 
son, we respected, honored, and loved for his sterling charaeter, 
strong integrity, and unimpeachable manliness, which evinced 
those attributes found only in God’s best men.” 

He was a member of the Joseph Warren Commandery of 
Knights Templar of Roxbury, and from the inception of the Bos- 
ton Parents’ Education Association for Deaf Children until his 
death was its President. In his first report of the work of this 
organization, he speaks of it as “formed to unite the parents of 
deaf children residing in Boston and vicinity for concerted ac- 
tion, and to interest others in matters relating to the education 
of the deaf.” He also adds, “The Association will make a 
special study of the needs of schools for the deaf, and will en- 
deavor to secure to them the things necessary to the greatest 
efficiency in their work. It will bring together parents and 
teachers having a common interest in the pupils, and by estab- 
lishing a better understanding between them, it will promote 
harmony and good will and advance the cause of the education 
of the deaf.” 
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That Mr. Tompson was ready and glad to do his full share 
of the work outlined for this Association was shown by his 
generous gift of money toward defraying the cost of a republica- 
tion of a part of Vox Oculis Subjecta. In his preface to this, 
Mr. Tompson writes, “The Dissertation contains so much of 
real value that it has been deemed worthy of rescue from ob- 
livion; although written more than one hundred years ago, it is 
just as useful now as then, and it is again sent forth on its mis- 
sion. This little pamphlet containing the substance of Mr. 
Green’s essay has been prepared especially for circulation among 
parents of deaf children, and his thoughts alone are presented.” 

Mr. Tompson was a liberal contributor to the sum that 
procured a tablet to the memory of Francis Green—“The first 
in this country to urge the education of the deaf.” 

The last publication, “An Offering in Behalf of the Deaf,” 
was the gift of Mr. Tompson and one other parent, to the As- 
sociation. An acknowledgment of a copy of this little pamphlet 
contains the following: “There is no more touching or romantic 
story in all history than that of what has been done in the last 
century for the deaf and dumb. It would be better to blot out 
a dozen Waterloos than to blot it out of human history.” 

Wisdom and untiring devotion characterized Mr. Tompson’s 
work as President of the Association, and it will long be grate- 
fully remembered by parents of deaf children. 














JAMES SIMPSON: A LIFE SKETCH. 
PHILIP L, AXLING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, AND FRANK R. WRIGHT, 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA, 

In the evening of the sixteenth of November, 1903, James 
Simpson, late Superintendent of the South Dakota School for 
the Deaf, departed this life. Dissolution took place at the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law, J. T. Gilbert, in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. The immediate cause of death was enlargement of the 
liver, from which he had been suffering for several months and 
which baffled the efforts of the most skilled physicians to check, 
The funeral on the nineteenth following was attended by a very 
large concourse of sorrowing friends, and most of the prominent 
people of Sioux Falls were present. The entire population of 
the school over which the deceased had long presided was also 
present. The services were held at the house where Mr. Simp- 
son died, Rev. J. N. Hutchinson, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
an intimate friend of the family, officiating. After the services at 
the house the members of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, of which organization the deceased was an honored 
member, took charge and the services at the grave were under 
their direction. Floral offerings were numerous, the casket be- 
ing almost buried under the mass of beautiful flowers, among 
which were many from former pupils who were unable to attend. 
Interment was had in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, the final resting 
place being in plain view of the school which had been the scene 
of Mr. Simpson’s long and faithful services. ‘The exercises of 
the afternoon,” said the Sioux Falls Daily Press, in recording the 
funeral, “were beautiful and impressive. and eloquently testified 
to the love and esteem freely accorded Prof. Simpson by the 
many who were participants in his friendship and good will.” 

In the demise of James Simpson the cause of the education 
of the deaf lost one of its staunchest supporters and the state of 
South Dakota a man whose citizenship and patriotism were be- 
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yond assail. He numbered his friends by the legion. His per- 
sonality was magnetic. Every one who had the good fortune to 
know him intimately found in him a staunch friend, kind of heart 
and ever ready to lend a helping hand in any case of necessity 
however small. In business affairs he possessed sound judg- 
ment. His advice was frequently sought by acquaintances in 
business and public life. In his transactions he was straight- 
forward and reliable. In his long administration of the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf he never permitted the expenditures 
to exceed the appropriations, and never had a deficiency. In all 
business affairs of a private nature he was careful and far-seeing, 
and made judicious investments of his earnings from time to 
time. 

In his whole life James Simpson reflected the sturdy Scotch 
stock from which he was descended. His parents were William 
Simpson and Harriet Markham, married in Steuben County, 
New York, in November, 1832. To this union there were born 
six children, Armenia, Thomas, William, Mary Jane, Delos, and 
James. The family left New York state and settled in Milford, 
Livingtone County, Michigan. It was in Milford Township that 
James Simpson was born, on January 21, 1855. In the family 
there were three children who were deaf more or less, though in 
none of them was it congenital. From the best accounts it ap- 
pears that James became deaf gradually when very young—two 
years of age or thereabouts. The exact cause of his deafness is 
not clear, but a physician of that period attributed it to a throat 
trouble, claiming it was inherited from the mother. James was 
not considered totally deaf before he was ten years of age. By 
that time he had mastered the art of reading lips with ease and 
was a good speaker. It was through the tireless work of his 
mother that he retained so good a command of speech and was 
so expert in reading lips. While still young his mother died, 
but his elder sister kept up the work and also assisted him in 
learning to read and write. When he had attained the age of 
fourteen, he was like any hearing boy of the same age, and was 
always able to hold his own in intercourse with hearing people. 
Both his parents were now dead, and his brother William acted 
in the capacity of guardian to James and his deaf brother Delos. 
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James, when fourteen years old, was sent to the school for the 
deaf at Flint, Michigan, where Delos had been some years and 
was about to enter Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Simpson’s boyhood life was cast along hard lines. He 
was dependent upon his elder brother for support. This brother 
having had his share of tribulation, saw no reason why the lad 
should not work hard for his board and clothes. Accordingly he 
assigned a man’s work to him each day and the boy had to rise 
before sun-up, along with the other men on the farm, and work 
hard until late at night. William held to the belief that such 
training was good for the lad, and it appears such was really the 
case, for it made him industrious and thoroughly self-reliant. 
These qualities clung to him through life and it was due to them, 
coupled with an indomitable will, that Mr. Simpson was so suc- 
cessful in his undertakings. Many a time he met apparently un- 
surmountable obstacles—yet surmounted them. In the school 
at Flint, he came under the instruction of Prof. Thomas L. 
Brown. Always a hard student he made remarkably rapid prog- 
ress, especially during the last three of the four terms he spent 
at Flint. At the end of this time he transferred his residence to 
a small town in New York state, with an uncle, and in the fall he 
entered the Fanwood School in New York City. This was about 
the year 1873, when Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet was principal. He ar- 
rived in New York City with fourteen cents in his pocket and 
new not a soul there. He made his way to the Fanwood School 
and applied for admission. Dr. Peet sized up his young caller, 
asked a few questions, and decided he might enter. He was 
assigned to one of the classes, but it was soon clear he was too 
far advanced in his studies for that class, so he was transferred 
to the high class. Most of the students in this class had spent 
years of hard work in the school to reach their present grade, 
and naturally they resented the idea of permitting “a western 
farm boy” to come up to their level without a course of previous 
study in the institution. They combined to make life a torment 
for the Flint boy, but to no avail, for James from sheer force of 
character was soon among the most popular students in the 
school. 

Prof. Oliver D. Cooke was the instructor of the high class 
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at Fanwood during the time Mr. Simpson was there. Prof. 
Cooke had been an officer in the Confederate army, and was a 
stern disciplinarian and a thorough instructor. He disapproved 
of signs and forbade their use in the school-room. All con- 
versation was by spelling, and had to be in complete sentences. 
This method proved valuable in fixing in the student’s mind a 
correct use of the English language. The subject of this sketch 
always said there was no better instructor of the deaf than Prof. 
Cooke, and he felt it a distinct honor to have been under his 
tutorship. As before stated Mr. Simpson’s instructor at the 
Flint school was Prof. Thomas L. Brown. As soon as he be- 
came a member of Prof. Cooke’s class he noticed a striking 
similarity in the methods of the two gentlemen. Remarking up- 
on this to Prof. Cooke one day, the latter told him that Prof. 
Brown had been a pupil of his at Hartford. This of course ac- 
counted for the similarity observed in educational methods, and 
it also influenced Mr. Simpson to such an extent that his 
methods in the school-room at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, were intensively those of Prof. Cooke 
and Prof. Brown, carrying thus into the third generation their 
successful methods. In all his work the motto of Mr. Simpson 
was: “Do it intelligently and thoroughly.” He carried this so 
far that not infrequently pupils entering his class if inclined to 
indolence soon found it unprofitable, not to say uncomfortable, 
to disregard his instructions or admonitions. 

After spending three years at the Fanwood school, Mr. 
Simpson graduated with the highest honors, being valedictorian 
of his class, having attained this honor in competition with some 
thirty high class students who had each spent many years more 
in school than he. The faculty, in presenting him his diploma, 
made special mention of his achievements and commended him 
as an example for others to pattern after. The courses pursued 
in the high class of the New York institution were as advanced as 
and almost identical with the courses at the national college for 
the deaf at that period. This fact served to make Mr. Simpson 
forego a scholarship in the college, which some of his friends 
urged him to take. Among his classmates at Fanwood were 
some of the best known of the deaf of today. 
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After his graduation at Fanwood, Mr. Simpson went to At- 
tica, New York, where he worked in the jewelry store of a deaf 
man named George Taylor. Before long he was back in Michi- 
geci and went to work on the farm of a cousin, Alexander Simp- 
son. His vacations had always been spent in the country, and 
he made money enough to pay his own way through school, 
meeting thus all expenses for travelling, clothing, incidentals, 
etc. With his diploma laid away and himself following the plow, 
the subject of this sketch had no special object in life—yet his 
amintions were lofty and he was growing weary of the hum- 
drum of farm life. He had two brothers, William and Delos, 
as stated. The former was quite hard of hearing, but had an 
honorable record as a soldier in the Civil War. A peculiar in- 
cident is mentioned in connection with William’s entrance to 
the army. He applied for enlistment in a Michigan regiment, 
but his infirmity being known, he failed to pass. Determined 
to get into the army in any event, he went to New York and by 
keeping his eyes on the alert, he was able to answer all questions 
and successfully passed every test. He spent something like 
three years in the army. During much of that time he was a 
sharpshooter. and his brother James used to relate numerous 
thrilling incidents in which William was concerned. Once he 
sat behind a log, his legs crossed, his rifle over his knee, and a 
newspaper in front of him. He felt the whizz of a bullet by his 
ear, and, a moment later, saw that his little toe had been shot 
off. Jumping up instantly, he saw the puff of smoke rising 
above the top of a tree. He fired in the direction whence it 
appeared to have come and had the satisfaction of seeing a dead 
rebel crash through the branches to the ground. 

The next brother, Delos, was a student and did not take 
much interest in work on the farm. He was responsible for 
starting James in the work of teaching the deaf, and afterwards 
he founded the day school for the deaf at St. Louis, now presided 
over by the Rev. J. H. Cloud. Delos’ work as head of the St. 
Louis school was most successful, and he was so wrapped up in 
it and was such a hard student that he broke down, both physi- 
cally and mentally. For a time his brother James had him 
under his charge in South Dakota, but later, upon the advice of 
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physicians, he was placed in a sanitarium in Michigan, where 
he spent many months. His recovery, however, was never com- 
plete, and he died there, leaving a loving and loveable wife and 
daughter. Mrs. Delos Simpson is now and has long been one 
of the faculty of the South Dakota school. 

Mr. Simpson’s entrance into the work of educating the deaf 
came about in a peculiar manner. Moses Folsom, at that time 
superintendent of the Lowa school, at Council Bluffs, was looking 
for a corps of well educated young men as instructors. Delos 
Simpson was among these recommended to him, and Mr. Fol- 
som wrote him, making him an offer. Delos, for some reason, 
was not disposed to accept the offer made, but it occurred to him 
that probably James would take the position and fill it accept- 
ably. Accordingly he took Mr. Folsom’s letter, a pad of station- 
ery, and some ink to his brother who was at that moment follow- 
ing the plow. He explained the situation and urged James to ac- 
cept at once, if the tender of the position could be transferred to 
him. Thus persuaded James wrote Mr. Folsom on the spot, 
while Delos wrote a letter of explanation of the change in per- 
sons. 

Thus it was that James Simpson entered upon his life work. 
He arrived at Council Bluffs in the fall of 1878, ready to enter up- 
on the discharge of his duties. At the Lowa School he found most 
congenial comrades and co-workers in some of the men and 
women who are now high in the profession, among them being 
Prof. F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia, Prof. J. W. Blattner, of Aus- 
tin, Texas, Prof. F. C. Holloway, still of the Iowa school, and 
others. These were all young men then and were ready sup- 
porters of the Superintendent’s progressive policy which was 
one giving most liberal encouragement to efforts made to re- 
place the machine work and memorizing methods of the old re- 
gime, with methods that aimed primarily at mental development 
and giving the power to read language and to use it independen- 
ly of merely memorized forms. Naturally there were frequent, 
though not unfriendly, clashings between the adherents 
of the old and the new methods, but the head of the school stood 
by the new contingent, and as a result the school soon attained 
a higher standing and the work was carried on along then 
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modern lines. Two or three years after Mr. Simpson’s arrival 
at Council Bluffs, he had the great satisfaction of seeing eight of 
his pupils graduate and go to the National College in a body, an 
honor rarely accorded any one teacher in a school for the deaf. 

One of the pupils at the Iowa school during this period was 
Miss A. Laura Wright, of Burlington, whose sister, Miss Sarah 
Wright, was matron at the time. A mutual attachment sprang up 
between Mr. Simpson and Miss Laura, with the inevitable re- 
sult, the uniting of their lives in the year 1880. Mr. Simpson con- 
tinued to teach for another year, when, finding his health poor, 
he sought rest at the Sioux Falls home of his brother-in-law, 
E. G. Wright, now an attorney in Chicago. The year previous 
another sister of Mrs. Simpson, Miss Jennie Wright, had gath- 
ered together seven or eight deaf children in the county of Minne- 
haha, in the then Territory of Dakota, and undertaken the task 
of educating them, in a small building in Sioux Falls. She was 
assisted by Rev. Thomas B. Berry, who had had some experi- 
ence in the education of the deaf. This little school struggled 
along under adverse circumstances for one year, and the promo- 
ters were not very enthusiastic for the future. Just at this time 
Mr. Simpson came to Sioux Falls for his vacation and imme- 
diately Miss Wright suggested that he take hold of the work. 
The result was that a local board of trustees was appointed, the 
school was organized on a good basis, money was raised among 
the citizens for the purchase of ten acres of land, a substantial 
frame structure of thirteen or fourteen rooms was erected, and 
maintenance was provided for until territorial aid could be se- 
cured. Mr. Simpson was appointed superintendent, and on 
October 21, 1880, he opened the school under most auspicious 
circumstances in the new building, marking the beginning of the 
second term of what is now the South Dakota School for Deaf- 
Mutes. 

Superintendent Simpson set about the work of building up 
a successful school. His efforts were crowned with the great- 
est success. From an enrollment of eight pupils on October 
21, 1880, it has grown to about sixty-five at present, and having 
to its credit at least two hundred and twenty-five who have re- 
ceived instruction within its walls. Three years after the frame 
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building was taken possession of, a $15,000 stone building was 
under way, and three years later still another $15,000 stone build- 
ing was being erected. Four additional structures have since 
been built, all of Sioux Falls jasper, through the untiring efforts 
of Superintendent Simpson. Thirty acres additional of land has 
also been purchased and the purchase was made none too soon. 
Mr. Simpson’s foresight told him he should act quickly or the 
residence part of the east side of Sioux Falls would close in 
around his school, leaving it with a paltry ten acres. The forty 
acres in a body now possessed by the school will prove ample 
for its needs for many years tocome. The location of the school 
is most sightly, commanding a view of the entire city of Sioux 
Falls, taking in the state penitentiary on the north and the num- 
erous educational institutions in the center and to the south, 
while below it, a full mile distant, can be seen the beautiful Sioux 
River as it winds in and out among a thick growth of woods. 
At the time Mr. Simpson took charge of the school the surround- 
ings were anything but pleasant. The soil was raw prairie and 
appeared susceptible of no improvement. Yet today the visitor 
to the institution finds a number of imposing structures, so 
grouped that a conflagration in one would not affect the others, 
and equipped with all modern improvements. Beautiful lawns 
and driveways are everywhere and scores of tall deciduous and 
evergreen trees combine to make the whole a most pleasant 
and homelike spot. 

The first years of the work of building up the school were 
trying ones. The exchequer of the territory of Dakota was 
none too full, but each succeeding legislature provided for the 
needs of the state’s institutions as liberally as was consistent with 
the condition of its treasury. The school for the deaf received 
its share, but its maintenance and the equipment of its buildings 
left nothing for the employment of much help. Mr. Simpson for 
six years was superintendent, teacher, steward, and all. In 1887, 
however, things were better and the luxury of three teachers, 
one supervisor, and a nightwatchman was indulged in, relieving 
Mr. Simpson of most arduous duties and leaving him free to set 
in operation long-cherished plans for a manual training depart- 
ment and general farm work. 
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Mr. Simpson was a man of large kindness of heart, but firm 
in all his directions. He was a deep thinker and had the cour- 
age of his convictions. He never acted hastily in any matter of 
importance, but weighed every question carefully. To this, 
without doubt, was due in large measure his remarkable suc- 
cess in practically everything he undertook. His methods of 
teaching were conservative, practical, and successful. He fol- 
lowed closely the methods pursued by Prof. O. D. Cooke, main- 
taining that they were as near as he could come to those of the 
originator of the education of the deaf in America, Dr. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet. The combined system was his plan of education, 
and he required that everything be done in a thorough manner, 
Time was not considered lost if a little was thoroughly mastered 
by the pupil. He believed the progress made depended very 
largely upon the kind of application made. There was in the 
methods of Mr. Simpson nothing of the numerous present-day 
innovations that tend to bewilder rather than to help the pupil, 
but every legitimate aid was quickly grasped and utilized. He 
endeavored to teach the deaf as much as possible on the lines 
laid down for the public schools, and aimed to secure in every 
case first an understanding of the subject by the pupil. With 
such understanding and a knowledge of the meaning of every 
word and sentence, the work of teaching the English language 
became a much easier problem. 

He was a consistent friend of the teaching of speech and lip- 
reading to the deaf. He would not, however, consent for a 
moment to permit the oral method to supplant the manual alpha- 
bet and the use of signs in inculcating into the pupil’s mind a 
comprehension of the rudiments of language. He maintained 
that signs were a necessary part in the education of the deaf, 
for only through them, he said, could the pupil gather a full com- 
prehension of the meaning sought to be conveyed by spoken or 
written language. Once the meaning was clear, signs could be 
discarded and either written or spelled words and _ sentences 
made the sole reliance. He always, when the money at his dis- 
posal would permit, had an articulation teacher at the school, 
and every opportunity was given each pupil to show what he or 
she was capable of doing in articulation and lip-reading. 
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On the question of industrial training for the deaf Mr. Simp- 
son was one of the comparatively small number who think this 
branch of education is not carried far enough in the schools. 
He was an enthusiast on the subject and sought by every means 
at his command to provide for his pupils such lines of work as 
would properly meet their inclinations. But he could not carry 
out all the plans he wished to, owing to a lack of sufficient funds, 
However, he had the great satisfaction of seeing some of his 
boys and girls go through a course of training in some trade or 
other line of work that affords them a comfortable living and 
places them in the same class as skilled workmen. It was al- 
ways Mr. Simpson’s proud boast that they received their ele- 
mentary training under him, and in his biennial reports he in- 
variahly made reference to the latest case or cases achieving 
more or less distinction along industrial lines. 

By nature Mr. Simpson despised ostentation, and he took 
little interest in what the press said about him. If there was 
anything that could be construed as intended to reflect upon 
him or upon his management of the school, he would dismiss it 
with the remark he could afford to let it go unnoticed. His 
work would speak for him. It has been said of him that he was 
opposed to having his pupils enter Gallaudet College. Such is 
not the case. His position on the subject has been entirely mis- 
construed. He had nothing against the college nor did he oppose 
any one entering the institution, provided there were prospects 
of the five years’ course benefitting the student. He believed 
that a course in a state university, a state agricultural college, or 
a normal school would benefit a deaf student as much, or perhaps 
more, and the chances for a more practical training were greater, 
he said. One of his pupils took a course in the school of dairy- 
ing at the state university of Minnesota, and another, a young 
lady, entered the state normal school of South Dakota. Both 
gave creditable account of themselves. Still another entered 
Gallaudet College a few years ago. His first regular graduate 
at the South Dakota school took the full preparatory course of 
the college under his instruction, but instead of entering the 
college he made preparation to enter the South Dakota state 
university the following fall. His health, however, failed toward 
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the end of his last term and the university course was abandoned. 

In all matters of business Mr. Simpson was one of the 
shrewdest men to be found. One of his first acts upon coming 
to Sioux Falls from the Iowa school was to invest all his spare 
money in city property, which yielded him a handsome profit in 
due time. During his incumbency as superintendent he was in- 
terested in several successful business enterprises which did not 
require too much of his time. He was the owner of a valuable 
stock farm in Iowa, and had a large ranch not far from the Mis- 
souri River, in the central part of South Dakota. He also 
owned a fair sized farm on the outskirts of the city of Sioux 
Falls, and was part owner of a brick business block in Burling- 
ton, Iowa. These various properties, if converted into money, 
would provide revenue more than enough to maintain his family 
in comfort for many years. 

Comment has often been made upon the length of time Mr. 
Simpson held the superintendency of the South Dakota school— 
a total of nearly twenty-three years, which is a record ap- 
proached by no other deaf man. His policy was conservative 
and his management careful and economical. He refused to 
have anything to do with politics. The people of the state 
looked upon the school for the deaf as one that should be kept 
strictly out of politics, and so long as the administration of af- 
fairs was in capable hands they were opposed to any change. 
The politicians in power in the state looked with longing eyes 
upon the school as a choice plum, but between the sentiment of 
the people and politicial obligations, the board in charge dared 
not disturb existing conditions. In the spring of 1903, how- 
ever, a few politicians became so bold as to override the senti- 
ment of the people and by a plan by no means creditable to them, 
succeeded in their designs. Four members of the board, under 
the plea of economy, voted to cut the superintendent’s salary al- 
most in two. The fifth member was so opposed to the action 
that he resigned forthwith. Superintendent Simpson, upon 
being informed of the decision to reduce his salary, very proper- 
ly resigned. This was what the four members desired, for the 
way was thus opened for using his position in furthering their 
own political schemes without check or hindrance. 
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The private life of James Simpson was above reproach. He 
was a thorough student, easily and quickly mastering whatever 
subject he took up. He was a great reader, especially of scientif- 
ic and agricultural topics, in which he always took a keen and 
active interest. The trend of public affairs he followed closely. 
In a social way his inclinations were of a domestic nature, he 
preferring the companionship of a few chosen congenial friends. 
His home life was most happy, and he took the greatest pride 
in his family of three bright boys, all of whom, with their mother, 
survive him. <A fourth child—a girl and the last of the family— 
died while vet an infant. The family is left in comfortable cir- 
cumstances and is residing in Sioux Falls. The oldest of the 
boys, Howard, was a volunteer in the South Dakota regiment 
that went through the campaign in the Philippines in the early 
days of hostilities. He and his brother Grant are now manag- 
ing a theatrical troupe on the road. Grant was for q time with 
the North Brothers Opera Company, where he obtained his the- 
atrical training. The third son, Lawrence, is with his mother 
and attends the public schools in their home town. 








CIRCULAR OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION COM- 
MITTEE RELATING TO SCHOOL EXHIBITS 
AT ST. LOUIS. 
To Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the 

Deaf: 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, the undersigned were appointed a Committee represent- 
ing the Association to cooperate in the interests of teaching 
speech to the deaf with the Committee appointed by the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, which 
Committee has in charge the exhibit of schools for the deaf at the 
Louisiania Purchase Exposition. The offer to cooperate with 
this Convention Committee was made to Dr. Edward M. Gal- 
laudet, its chairman, and our proposed services were gladly ac- 
cepted by his Committee and the Exposition authorities. 

Extensive and satisfactory arrangements are making at the 
Exposition for the continuous operation in the Palace of Educa- 
tion during the months of May to November of a Model School 
for the Deaf under the supervision of Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Super- 
intendent of Group Seven, Department of Education. This 
school will consist of twelve rooms or spaces, properly divided, 
eight of which will be used for a living exhibit, and four for an 
objective exhibit. The Exposition Company provides free space 
for school-rooms and for dormitories. The school-rooms for 
both literary and industrial classes have been equipped as ex- 
hibits within themselves by public-spirited and enterprising busi- 
ness houses, and one of the Washington University dormitories, 
just completed and now furnished, will be placed at our disposal. 
Arrangements have been made for taking care of pupils taking 
part in the living exhibit, the estimated cost for maintenance be- 
ing from $5.00 to $8.00 per capita each week. To this expense 
must be added the cost of maintenance for teacher and super- 
visor accompanying the class, for which, probably, provision will 
be made in the dormitory. A circular giving detailed informa- 
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tion concerning the exhibit has heretofore been sent to heads of 
schools by Mr. Pope, to whom further inquiries should be di- 
rected, care of Exposition, St. Louis. 
The living exhibit is to consist of classes with teachers and 
supervisors, no class to have more than six pupils. Any number 
of classes may be sent from any school to illustrate any one or 
several lines of work. This exhibit will certainly be one of the 
most interesting and instructive features of the Exposition, and 
we urge upon the heads of schools that speech and speech-read- 
ing classes be sent to participate in this united effort for a living 
exhibit in order to show to the thousands what has been and is 
now being done to give speech and the understanding of speech 
to the deaf, and to show that education by such means is an ac- 
complished fact. A living exhibit will be far-reaching in its 
results and will be remembered and talked of when much else is 
forgotten. 
We respectfully insist that now is the time for prompt action 
upon your part looking to a full presentation of the oral work of 
all schools by means of a living exhibit, and for the making of an 
objective exhibit by means of charts, photographs of classes, 
school apparatus and furnishings, together with courses of study, 
text-books, etc., etc., and whatever could be presented that 
would make clear the plan and scope and beneficent results of 
our oral schools and classes. 
If you have not already taken steps for such an exhibit, 
please do so at once for the sake of the cause in general. If the 
institution funds are not sufficient to permit of the expense, take 
the matter up with your State Commission on World’s Fair, or 
with your Governor (who may have at his disposal a contin- 
gency fund for emergencies), and probably one or the other may 
be able to render financial aid in this laudable undertaking, which 
will reflect more luster upon a State than will its exhibits along 
many other lines. Mr. Pope and this Committee will be pleased 
to render you any possible assistance. 
RIcHARD QO. JoHNSON, Chairman.. 
EpmuNpD Lyon, 
ELBert A. GRUVER. 

Indianapolis, February 15, 1904. 








CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 
The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
in Northampton, Mass., at the Clarke School, on Friday, May 


13, 1904, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
The special business will be the election of three Directors 


to serve three years in place of the retiring Directors whose 
terms expire in 1904, viz., Caroline A. Yale, Edmund Lyon, and 


Richard O. Johnson. 
Action taken at the last Annual Meeting of the Association 


requires that the question of the enlargement of the Board of 
Directors shall also be considered and passed upon. The fol- 
lowing minute from the proceedings of that meeting relates the 


action referred to: 

Under the provisions of Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Lyon presented in writing the following 
amendment: 

To amend Section 1, Article V, of the Constitu- 
tion as follows: 

In the second line, strike out the word “nine” and 
in its place insert “fifteen”; strike out the word “three” 
same line and insert “five,” and further add to the last 
sentence: “in case of failure of the President to ap- 
point, by the Chairman of the meeting.” 

As thus amended Section 1, Article V, will read 
as follows: 

The Board of Directors shall be composed of fif- 
teen members of the Association five of whom shall 
be elected by the Association at each Annual Meeting, 
to serve for three years. Directors shall be elected by 
ballot, under the supervision of inspectors, to be ap- 
pointed vy the President: in case of failure of the 
President to appoint, by the Chairman of the meeting. 
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In case the proposed amendment to the Constituton is 
adopted and the Board is enlarged, nine Directors will be elected 
to serve as follows: five for three years, two for two years, and 
two for one year. 

The attention of members who wish to make nominations 
for Directors is called to Article V, Section 2, of the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: “Nominations for the office of Director 
shall be made in writing, and placed in the hands of both the 
President and the Secretary, at least one month prior to the date 
of election, and no person not so nominated shall be eligible to 
the office of Director.” 

No literary programme will be presented at this meeting, 
and only formal business matters, including reports of officers 
and committees, will be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Sec- 
retary, Rochester, N. Y. 

(Signed), ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President of A. A. P. T. S. D., 
1331 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary, 
School tor the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE NINTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF. 


To the Members of the Conference: 

The proposed meeting this year of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf having been postponed to the 
summer of 1905, the Executive Committee of the Conference, 
after full thought and advice in the matter, considers it proper 
and wise that a meeting of the Conference should be held this 
year and therefore issues this call for the Ninth Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf, to meet in St. Louis, Missouri, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, October 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1904. 

Under resolutions passed at previous meetings of the Con- 
ference, Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for 
the Deaf constitute the active membership, while ex-superin- 
tendents and principals, the principals of schools for the deaf 
having but one class and one teacher, said teacher being the 
principal, the wives and families in all cases, and such other per- 
sons as may be especially invited, are eligible only for honorary 
membership, giving them voice but no vote. It seems proper 
that State officers and trustees of schools should be invited and 
urged to attend the various sessions. 

The personnel of this Conference will be broadened by an in- 
vitation to heads of foreign schools, the meeting thus taking on 
the nature of an International Congress of Heads of Schools for 
the Deaf under the auspices jointly of the Conference and the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which will second this call and 
issue invitations to representatives of the profession abroad, who 
will be welcomed and gladly received as members by the Con- 
ference. 

All questions pertaining to the intellectual, moral, religious, 
and industrial training of the deaf will be proper subjects gen- 
etally for papers and discussion at the Conference, and especially 
raay be mentioned subjects along practical lines relating to man- 
agement, matters of legislation, salaries and wages, courses of 
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study, literary and industrial, higher education in our State 
schools, our relation to the College, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of day-schools and their supervision and relation to 
the State school, post-graduate courses, aid and supervision for 
the deaf subsequent to school life, and many other subjects con- 
stantly brought to a superintendent’s attention and not usually 
touched upon at our other meetings except in an incidental and 
superficial manner. A synoptical programme, giving place of 
meeting, hours of daily sessions, papers to be read, subjects for 
discussion, etc., etc., will be issued in due time. Members of the 
Conference, active or honorary, and visitors from abroad, who 
may wish to read papers or take part in discussion upon any 
particular phase of our work, or who desire to send papers for 
reading by others and for publication, or who may wish to sug- 
gest any question for consideration in the Conference either by 
themselves or by others or by means of a question box through 
assignment by the Committee, are urgently requested to com- 
municate with the Chairman not later than June 1, so that a ten- 
tative programme may be promptly issued giving much needed 
information. Written papers should not require more than fif- 
tcen minutes to read, and individual discussion should be limited 
to ten minutes. 

Regular sessions of the Conference will be held on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the Tuesday intervening being given 
over to participation in the special feature of the week, the Helen 
Keller Day demonstration, arrangements for which are making 
under direction of the Exposition authorities and a special Com- 
mittee, the details of which will be outlined in the Conference 
programme. 

Foreign professional journals are respectfully requested to 
make notice of and copy this call. 

RicHArD QO. Jonnson, Chairman, Indiana, 
Francis D. CLARKE, Michigan, 
JoserpH H. Jonnson, Alabama, 
Wo. K. Arco, Colorado, 
A. L. E. Crouter, Pennsylvania, 
The Executive Committee. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, February 9, 1904. 








THE SIGN-LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


OLOF HANSON, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

The following statistics, showing the number of pupils in 
schools which do, and which do not, recognize and use the sign- 
language, have been compiled from the Annals for January, 
1904, in the same manner as in former years. 

In the Annals the various schools are recorded according 
to methods of instruction used as Combined, Oral, Manual, 
Manual Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined 
System schools employ all methods that have been found advan- 
tageous in educating the deaf, many of the pupils being taught 
entirely by speech in the class room. But it is generally under- 
stood that all or nearly all the schools reported in the Annals as 
Combined recognize and use the sign-language for chapel 
services, public addresses, lectures, etc., although in many of 
them it is restricted or even excluded from the class room. The 
Manual schools are similiar to the Combined except that for lack 
of means or other untoward circumstances, they are unable to 
give instruction in speech. Manual Alphabet schools use the 
manual alphabet but reject the sign-language in and out of the 
class room. Those recorded as Oral schools are supposed to 
exclude both the sign-language and the manual alphabet, 
although in point of fact this is not strictly the case in some of 
them. 

Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood to 
use the Oral and Manual Alphabet methods in separate depart- 
ments and to exclude the sign-language. But in the Illinois 
Institution the sign-language is still used for chapel services, 
etc., practically as in other Combined schools, and therefore in 
these statistics this school is included among those that use the 
sign-language. 
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1. Sign-language recognized and used: 


Pupils in Combined Schools........-.--....0200 8492 
Ss fey BERMUA) BOROOIB. «i. ccc civicccesvrcnawees 72 
$$ ip Dipole Inatitution.....60 occ. vse cevevess 484 





9048 or 80.6% 
2. Manual Alphabet, but no sign-language: 


Pupils in Western New York Institution.......... 176 
‘¢ in Mt. Airy, Manual Department........... 34 





210 or 1.9% 





3. No sign-language, no manual alphabet: 


Pupils inp Oral BohOOIs:....4.cc0cscveccercseraccwsns 1494 
‘¢ in Mt. Airy School, Oral Department...... 478 





1967 or 17.5% 
Tabular statement of sign-language in American schools 
for the deaf from 1900 to 1903 inclusive: 














1 2 3 
| | Manual Al- | No sign lan- 
Dates. Sign Lan- ‘phabet but no} guage. No} Totals. 
guage used. jsignlanguage.| Manual Al- | 
phabet. 





Pupils |P’t’ge Pupils P’t’ge Pupils |P’t’ge Pupils|P’t’ge 











1900, Nov. 10....| 8645 81.5%| 196 | 1.9%| 1767 [16.6% 10,608 |100. % 
1901, Nov.10....) 8967 |81.3%| 211 | 1.9%] 1850 |16.8% 11,028 |100. % 
1902, Nov. 10....| 8889 |80.7%| 209 | 1.8%! 1904 |17.5% 10,952 |100. % 
1903, Nov. 10....] 9048 80.6%| 210 | 1.9%| 1967 |17.5% 11,225 |100. % 











Through inadvertence, in the REviEw for April, 1903, page 
196, the Western Pennsylvania Institution is mentioned as using 
the manual alphabet but no sign language. It should have been 
the Western New York Institution. 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 





CORRECTING ARTICULATION. 


The best present which a teacher of the deaf can give to his 
pupils on their way through life, is an intelligible speech which 
does not produce an unpleasant impression on hearing persons, 
together with a considerable degree of skill in lip-reading. Ifa 
deaf person possesses these two requisities, he has gained a basis 
from which he may start out with a reasonable hope of success- 
fully making his way through life. Ifthe deaf person is a good 
lip-reader, hearing persons will take pleasure in conversing with 
him, as it can be done without having to resort to paper and 
pencil. 

As regards the vast majority of the deaf, properly so called, 
who are educated in schools—in contradistinction to those who 
are instructed by private tutors at home, where a vastly larger 
amount of time, effort, and exercise of course produce. much 
better results—the main school will be life itself, as it is for 
every ordinary man. The most important thing for the deaf 
in this connection is, after all, a clear and intelligible pronuncia- 
tion. When studying the problem of the pronunciation of the 
deaf and the most effective means of improving it, we are con- 
fronted by the old but always important question: How does it 
come that the pronunciation of many of our pupils during the 
period of schooling, rather deteriorates than improves? In an- 
swering this question it has frequently been stated that the young 
pupil has to learn only a few words, and that he must pronounce 
these few words slowly. Owing to lack of exercise, it is not 
possible for him to speak fast; nor does the teacher require this. 
The beginner in learning to speak has moreover to devote his 
entire attention to the successful formation and combination of 
the sounds composing the word which he is to pronounce. This, 
people say, explains the comparatively good pronunciation of 
beginners. 
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On the other hand it is asserted that the pupils in the higher 
grades, simply owing to the greater exercise of the organs of 
speech, will involuntarily acquire a quicker speech. In this re- 
spect, sometimes one sound, and at times another, will be in- 
fluenced in its composing element, i. e., breath, voice, noise, and 
resonance, in such a way as to change its normal character and 
produce an unfavorable change in the pronunciation of a word. 
During the entire course of instruction the teacher should never 
lose sight of the following: he should never allow the pupil to 
speak faster than his power of speech permits. The pupils 
should, therefore, often be reminded to speak “slowly and dis- 
tinctly.” This rule should be followed strictly and consistently. 
Hearing children must often be reminded of this; all the more 
is this needed with deaf children who, though possessing a fine 
ability for speaking, nevertheless still find some difficulty in 
forming and combining sounds. 


Furthermore, the teacher should be careful that the pupil is 
furnished with matter for the exercise of speech which is com- 
mensurate with his power of language expression. Nothing is 
more injurious than the thoughtless, mechanical repetition of 
sentences, whose meaning and form have not been fully grasped. 
It is self-evident that thereby indistinct speaking is produced. 
Another injurious influence—nearly always beyond the control 
of the teacher—is the frequently defective speech used in con- 
versation between the deaf pupils themselves. 

In connection with all that has been stated above, the 
thought lies very near that only individual instruction of the deaf 
among hearing persons can produce truly ideal results. Al- 
though it is well nigh impossible to reach these ideals in our 
schools, we should, nevertheless, constantly keep them before us, 
anc approximate them as nearly as possible. This means that we 
should not only prevent the speech of our pupils from deteriora- 
tion, but strive to gradually but surely reach an improvement. 
To accomplish this it will above everything else be necessary not 
only to maintain the correct pronunciation of the single sounds 
and their combinations, but also to perfect it. The greatest at- 
tention should constantly be paid to the strength, height, and 
purity of the voice. All defects, as soon as detected, should im- 
mediately be counteracted with all possible energy, so as to pre- 
vent the pupil from getting into wrong ruts. If the defects of 
pronunciation which may cling to the pupil after passing through 
the articulation class, and possibly even in the next grade, are 
considered incorrigible, all that could be done would Be to re- 
main satisfied with what has been done, and simply endeavor to 
prevent deterioration. But, fortunately, it is a fact that there is 
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a chance for improving the pronunciation of sounds by the 
pupils, even after the articulation class has been passed, and this 
matter should receive full attention and never tiring care. This, 
however, is possible only if through all the classes certain hours 
or half-hours are specially devoted to the improvement of the 
pronunciation. No other branch of instruction demands such 
special devotion to the individual pupil, such painful individualiz- 
ing, as the instruction in articulation, if it is to bear fruit. A 
certain time devoted solely to this purpose is what is needed. 
But apart from this, the teacher should in all the other hours 
of instruction be ever watchful, and not let a single fault in pro- 
nunciation, be it ever so slight, pass unnoticed. The difficulties 
in this respect seem almost insurmountable; but by using the 
strong weapons of patience, calmness, and perseverance, they 
can be conquered. 

In the special hours devoted to the improvement of speech, 
exercises should be gone through with each pupil in turn, pay- 
ing special attention in each individual case to those points which 
are calculated to further speech in such particular case. To find 
out what is needed requires the closest possible observation of 
the speech of the pupil. Gross mistakes will of course not es- 
cape attention even if no special care is taken in observing the 
pupils; but to detect seemingly insignificant causes of incorrect 
speech—and this is the first and foremost condition of correc- 
tion—requires constant, strenuous listening, looking, and think- 
ing on the part of the teacher. 

In most cases, when by observation the cause of the defect 
has been ascertained, the knowledge is also gained whether, and 
by what means, correction can be effected. Such a mode of 
procedure imbues the instruction with greater interest, and tends 
to exercise a calming influence on the teacher, because he is 
positively conscious of the reasons for taking certain measures; 
and is likewise beneficial to the pupil, as it prevents mere me- 
chanical instruction. In this way the pupils will be spared the 
unjustified demands—otherwise frequently made—to improve 
something which it is beyond their power to improve, and will 
not get tired of renewing their efforts. 

The closest possible observation of the speech of the pupils 
is therefore the first and foremost condition of an actual improve- 
ment of their speech. For this purpose each teacher should 
gather all the observations made of their pupils, and collate 
and tabulate them. Such statements would also be of immense 
value to another teacher who has to take the class; and they 
would furnish interesting data showing the progress or regress 
of each pupil as regards his pronunciation. The following, 
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though liable to improvements and modifications, may serve as 
a guide in preparing such a statement: 

The points to be observed should be: 1, the formation of 
single sounds; 2, the combination of these sounds, and breath- 
ing; 3. the voice, as regards height, strength, and purity; 4, the 
mouth-sound; 5, the motion of the jaws and mouth; 6, tongue- 
articulation; 7, the expression of the face whilst speaking; and 
possibly, 8, how the pupil would presumably have spoken if he 
had not had the misfortune to become deaf. This last-mentioned 
question could probably be answered with approximate correct- 
ness, if the teacher has occasion to learn to know the speech and 
general bearing of the parents and the brothers and sisters of 
the pupil. 

As regards backward pupils, the difficulties in articulation 
will naturally be very great. In their case it may be well to aid 
their understanding by motions of the hand and fingers. This 
should not, however, be done at a rule, but merely as a means 
for reaching the desired end, when nothing else will do this. 
Here we may truly apply the Jesuitical principal: “The end justi- 
fies the means.”—Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. 





CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


At the very outset it should be stated that the investigation 
of the causes of deafness is as yet an unsolved problem. An ex- 
amination of 838 cases of deafness was made at the National In- 
stitution for the Deaf at Bordeaux, with the following results: 
I, influence of sex: the defect is more frequent in males than in 


females; 2, nationality: it is more frequent in the mountainous 
regions of Europe (Carpathians, Pyrinees) than in flat coun- 
tries; 3, age of the parents: does not seem to have any special in- 
fluence; 4, consanguinity of the parents: attention has been di- 
rected to this cause centuries ago, and the question has been 
thoroughly studied by Prosper Méniére (1856). Personal ob- 
servations have shown that one deaf person in every ten is de- 
scended from consanguineous parents. Occasional causes (men- 
ingitis etc.) may bring out the defect in a person predisposed 
thereto. Consanguinity appears to have this effect that it adds 
together the defects found in the two parents; 5, heredity: the di- 
rect transmission of deafness from the father and mother to the 
children is very rare; and the indirect transmission from grand 
parents to grand children is five times as rare. The defect may 
sometimes pass by one or more generations; 6, influence of 
syphilis: this influence has been proved by the occurrence of 
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hereditary syphilitic indications in a number of children, also by 
the high rate of mortality prevailing among their brothers and 
sisters, and by occasional confessions of the parents; 7, tuber- 
culosis, rachitis, lead-poisoning, and especially alcoholism of the 
parents undoubtedly exercise an injurious influence; 8, accidents 
during pregnancy (infectious diseases of the mother, falls, men- 
tal excitement, etc.) may play their part in occasionally aiding 
the development of deafness. 

As already stated, Prosper Méniére in 1856 for the first time 
in a paper read before the French Academy, called attention to 
the frequency of deafness among children from consanguineous 
marriages. Since then this line of inquiry has been pursued in 
many countries, and the influence of consanguinity on deafness 
proved by numerous statistics. The statistics of the Paris In- 
stitution for the Deaf showed 28.35 per cent. of deaf children 
from consanguineous marriages. The statistics gathered by 
Ladreit de Lacharriére showed that of 107 children 17 were 
born under such conditions. In Bordeaux the following statis- 
tics were obtained: among 318 children who were examined, I1 
came from marriages where the parents were cousins, 4 where 
the grand parents were cousins, and 12 where the parents were 
children of cousins; in all 27, therefore a percentage of 8.49. It 
may therefore be assumed as approximately correct that among 
10 deaf, one is descended from consanguineous ancestors.— 
Medizinische-padagogische Monatsschrift fiir die gesammte 
Spraheilkunde. 





AGNETE HALONEN, A BLIND AND DEAF 
FINNISH GIRL. 


Agnete Halonen was born on the 19th of September, 1886, at 
Vehmais, in Finland, her parents being poor farmers. At her 
birth she could both see and hear; but at the age of one and a 


half years she had a severe attack of scarlet fever, and as a con- 
sequence lost her sight. About a year later she had a boil on 
her neck, and, after that was cured, she was found to be deaf. 
Soon she lost what little she had of speech, becoming ere long 
entirely mute. In order to communicate with her parents and 
her brothers and sisters she gradually made use of certain signs. 
“No” she indicated by a slight slap on the hand;“yes” by stroking 
the cheek; “to eat” by pointing to the mouth, etc. It was seen 
from this that her mind had not been affected, and when she had 
reached the age of eight, she was, through the influence of some 
kindly disposed persons, placed in the school for the blind at 
Helsingfors. 
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In the beginning she could not take part in the general in- 
struction, but had to be instructed separately. The first word 
she learned was “door.” The teacher placed her near the door, 
let her feel it, and then by the finger alphabet taught her the let- 
ters which go to make up the word “door.” She soon become 
a perfect adept in the finger language, and in reading raised print. 
Writing seemed harder for her to acquire; during the first year 
she only learned to write ten words; but after the third year, 
she could write short descriptions of various objects. 

After having spent nine years at the institution, she could 
easily read books with raised print, and express her thoughts 
very well in writing. She had also acquired an excellent knowl- 
edge of religion, geography, arithmetic, and natural philosophy; 
by means of touch she could distinguish the various plants; she 
had learned to knit, sew, weave, spin, and make brushes. On 
the 11th of April, 1903, she partook of the holy communion for 
the first time, and religion with her has become a matter of the 
heart and not of the mind. Although she is both deaf and blind, 
she is always cheerful and happy.—Effata, published at Fred- 
ericia, Denmark. 


THE DEAF AS MEMBERS OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 


The history of the education of the deaf shows that in former 
times this branch of education was in many states consigned to 
the District Boards of Charity. With the view to prevent the 
deaf from becoming in their old age a burden on the public funds, 
some means—modest enough—were provided to render the deaf 
able to become in some manner members of human society. 
This was, of course, better than nothing; but, on the whole, the 
results were not satisfactory; and the view rapidly and very 
generally gained ground that better means of education must be 


provided, and institutions for the proper education of the deaf 
were founded, and the tendency was to improve and perfect the 
method of education so as to yield the best results. But simply 
a stay of a number of years at such an institution, even if its ar- 
rangements and methods are well nigh perfect, is not all that is 
needed. 

If the deaf are to become not only passive, but active, 
members of human society, it is necessary that the deaf child 
should, Ist, receive a careful, rational, and Christian education 
in its home; 2nd, should at the age of five attend a kindergarten 
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for deaf for two years at most. After a careful education, which 
should as much as possible be similar to that imparted to hear- 
ing children, and after suitable physical training for preparing 
the body to do hard manual labor, the child should, 3d, at the 
age of seven be sent to an institution for the deaf, and stay there 
till it has acquired speech, and till its religious and moral char- 
acter has been sufficiently strengthened to enable it to pursue 
its way through life. When the deaf child leaves the institution, 
he should be urged to learn a trade or to engage in agricultural 
pursuits. Occupations where the eye has to be principally ex- 
ercised should be avoided as much as possible, in order that the 
deaf person whose main reliance is the eye, may not run the risk 
of injuring this most important sense. Whilst apprenticed to 
some trade, the deaf should, 4th, regularly attend a school for 
adults. Also, whilst attending school, the deaf should be made 
to attend divine service regularly, and from the earliest age learn 
to consider themselves members of a religious community. 
After schooling is finished, the church should step in, and 5th, 
see to it that divine service for the deaf is held regularly. This 
does not, however, exhaust the duty of the church. <A deaf per- 
son needs an unselfish friend, counsellor, helper, and comforter. 
The minister is the proper person to attend to these duties, in 
his capacity as servant of that Master who has called unto him- 
self those who labor and are heavy laden. On the other hand, 
the state should step in and aid the deaf, by, 6th, advancing 
money or extending other aid to the worthy but poor deaf, who 
desire to start a business, or to get married. From general eco- 
nomical principles, and for the reasons above stated, the govern- 
ment should, 7th, provide suitable homes for old and indigent 
deaf. In order not to interfere with the rights of citizens to 
which educated deaf who occupy an independent position in life 
are entitled, the state should modify its laws, so that, 8th, all deaf 
persons, who in daily intercourse and in transactions in court 
can make themselves understood without an interpreter, may 
enjoy equal rights with hearing persons. 

All these eight points referred to above, are important; 
some of their requirements will be easy to fulfill; others will be 
more difficult and require money. But, nevertheless, earnest 
efforts should be made by the government, the church, and be- 
nevolent private individuals to reach the desired end;and it should 
be remembered that the education of a deaf person is by no 
manner of means finished when he has acquired speech, but 
that the great aim is to make him a useful, honored, and self- 
supporting member of human society—Organ der Taubstum- 
men-Anstalten in Deutschland. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


Under the above title a work has been published by F. W. 
Handering, Guben, Germany, which deserves more than pass- 
ing notice; and we give, briefly, some of the salient points in 
this interesting work: 

Every day life, experience gained by his own effort, in short 
the need of the deaf child of inner development, must in all cases 
serve as a guide in selecting the language lessons. The teacher 
of the deaf should be a “whole man” in the fullest sense of the 


term. He should not only possess pedagogical knowledge, have 
mastered the art of teaching, and have acquired by proper study 
the necessary fund of general and special knowledge required, 
but he should also be a man who never ceases to study the ques- 
tion as to the best manner of influencing the wasted and unde- 
veloped mind of the deaf child. He should not be satisfied with 
being simply a dry instructor, but he should consider the little 
interests, feelings, views, aims, etc., of his pupils as more im- 
portant than the instilling of formal knowledge. The education 
of the deaf should, therefore, not represent a mere “doing for,” 
but a common working and living of the teacher with his pupils. 
A great point gained is to put the pupil in the right mood for 
engaging in the laborious business of learning to speak. The 
pupil should never be frightened by harsh words or actions, but 
be filled with a certain enthusiasm, by gentle methods, and by 
suitable aids (pictures, other inanimate objects, animals, etc.), 
and this jovful enthusiasm will then not infrequently result in nat- 
ural speech. The more we infuse “soul” into the automatic and 
mechanical speech of the deaf child, all the better for teachers 
and pupils, and for their daily life and intercourse. 

Lip-reading is of course the main point during the first 
years of instruction, and far up into the middle grades. Even 
the younger and less gifted pupils will acquire a very delightful 
skill in reading off sentences, if their contents are sufficiently 
clear, if they are repeated often, and if the pupil has taken hold 
of them with the necessary interest and attention. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that there should be no overcrowding 
of the mind of the pupil with all sorts of knowledge. The right 
way is this: “Speak much and on many subjects to your pupils. 
Force yourself to do this, even if for the moment you don’t feel 
in the mood for conversation with children. Give to your pupils 
speech, and they will acquire a true understanding Of speech.” 
From the very start the intelligent understanding of speech 
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should be furthered in the pupils. In every case it should be as- 
certained by careful examination whether the pupils have not 
only read correctly, but whether they have understood correctly. 
The motto for all speech-instruction should be: “What we teach, 
the children must acquire by learning through repeated ex- 
ercises.”’—Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. 





RECEPTIVENESS OF THE SENSE OF HEARING 
IN THE DIFFERENT RACES OF MEN. 


The English physiologist R. Meade Bache has made in- 
vestigations relative to the question whether the various races 
of men possess the same receptiveness of the organs of the senses, 
Especially as regards the sense of hearing his investigations have 


brought to light some interesting facts. The main question was 
to ascertain whether an impression produced on the organ of 
hearing is perceived equally quickly by the different races. Cer- 
tain noises or sounds were selected for this experiment. The 
result was as follows: With the Indian 116 thousandths of a 
second pass until he perceives the sound, Africans 130 thousand- 
ths, Caucasians 147 thousandths. Caucasians, therefore, hear 
less quickly. A long series of experiments all gave the same 
result. Mr. Bache is of opinion that the higher intelligence of 
the Caucasian race was obtained at the expense of the quickness 
of the impressions received through the senses. He is probably 
right. If we carefully examine the animal kingdom we will find 
this corroborated.—Deutsche Taubstummen-Korrespondenz. 





SPIRITUAL CARE OF THE DEAF. 


The question of the spiritual care of the deaf has been much 
discussed of late in Germany. The association of Saxon teachers 
of the deaf, at its meetings in Leipzig, on the 14th of November, 
likewise devoted some attention to this subject. In the king- 
dom of Saxony, it appears, the problem has been satisfactorily 
solved, principally owing to the earnest effort of Educational 
Counsellor Stétzner, the former Director of the Dresden Insti- 
tution for the deaf. As at present organized, divine service is 
held for the deaf 150 times a year in a number of the principal 
cities of Saxony. These divine services, are, with the approval 
of the Lutheran Consistory, conducted by teachers of the deaf 
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who, prompted by an inner calling, have undertaken this duty 
without any special remuneration. The divine services of the 
deaf have a peculiar character, as the teacher conducting them 
must by lip-reading and mimic language accommodate himself 
to the nature of the deaf. This organization has been accom- 
panied by great blessing, and has successfully counteracted the 
spiritual loneliness of the adult deaf. The Government has appro- 
priated a small sum to defray the traveling expenses of these 
itineraut teachers; and suitable books of devotion, specially adapt- 
ed to the deaf, will soon be published.—Deutsche Taubstummen- 
Korrespondenz. 





THE EDUCATION OF BACKWARD AND MENTALLY. 
WEAK DEAF CHILDREN. 

The thoughts on this subject are brought out in connection 
with a visit of the author (Mr. Stelling, Emden,) to the institu- 
tions for the deaf in Denmark and Norway. The question of 
dividing the deaf pupils according to capacity has occupied the 
teachers of the deaf for a good many years. But whilst hitherto 
this division was made almost exclusively in the interest of the 
pure speech method, therefore, in favor of the better education 
of the more talented ones, this division is urgently demanded at 
the present time for the sake of the weaker pupils, and in order 
that full justice may be done tothem. Till far into the seventies 
of the last (19th) century this question was hardly thought of. 
Its development is quite natural, in view of the following: The 
education of the deaf was, and is still at the present day, in most 
countries a matter which exclusively interests humane and 
benevolent people. In very few countries we find compulsory 
education of the deaf. Therefore, it took such a long time till 
the care of the various government and municipal authorities was 
extended to all the deaf. At the time pupils were admitted to 
the existing institutions, more children applied than there was 
room for. The authorities of these institutions had, therefore, 
to make a selection from the applications. It is hardly necessary 
to say that it was not the backward and mentally weak who were 
selected. If it was found that a mistake had been made and that 
some child, after having been admitted to the institution turned 
out an undesirable pupil, the child was dismissed as unfit for 
education, and some other child admitted in its stead. This 
course, however can fortunately no longer be followed, since a 
sufficient number of institutions had been established to accom- 
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modate all deaf children; although there are even at this day in- 
stitutions of a somewhat exclusive character which follow the old 
practice. Consequently, we find at this day in nearly all institu- 
tions for the deaf about 25 per cent. of the pupils who cannot 
keep step with the others. Thus the whole subject has become 
more and more important and resolves itself into the question: 
what arrangements are to be made so as not to hinder the 
development of the brighter pupils, and at the same time to do 
full justice to the weaker ones. The only possible answer is 
“division by capacity.” This division, however, is not as simple 
a matter as might appear at first sight, for a most difficult ques- 
tion is intimately connected with the first one, viz., the question 
regarding the education and development of the backward and 
weak minded deaf pupils. The study of these questions induced 
Mr. Stelling to visit some of the institutions for the deaf in Den- 
mark and Norway, in which countries the division of the pupils 
according to capacity has been carried out more consistently 
and more systematically than in other European countries, and 
has on the whole been accompanied by excellent results.— 
Medizinisch-padagogische Monatsschrift fur die gesammte 
Sprachheilkunde. 


A NEW INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF IN AUSTRIA. 


On the 24th of October, 1903, a new Institution for the 
Deaf was solemnly dedicated at the town of Wiener-Neustadt, 
thirteen miles south of Vienna. The means for establishing this 
institution had been furnished by the Provincial authorities of 
the Province of Lower Austria, and amounted to 360,000 kroner 
(nearly $70,000). Among those present at the dedication ex- 
ercises were the Minister of Public Instruction, the Governor of 
the Province, the mayor of Wiener-Neustadt, and nearly all the 
higher civil and ecclesiastical officials of the Province. It may 
not be out of place to give a short description of this new institu- 
tion which, owing to its close proximity to the great city of 
Vienna, is destined to occupy an important place in the Austrian 
system of the education of the deaf. 


The building stands entirely free, and is surrounded bv a 
beautiful park. Wherever you look, the eye is met by beautiful 
trees and lawns, and beyond, in the blue distance, rise the glori- 
ous mountains of Lower Austria. Light and air permeate all 
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the lofty rooms of the institution. The ground floor contains 
the office and living rooms of the director, the sick-rooms, and 
five class-rooms. On the first floor we find the large dining hall, 
which will also serve as a hall for public occasions, five class- 
rooms, sitting-rooms for boys and girls, a room for drawing, a 
room for meetings of the director and teachers, the library, and 
living rooms for the teachers; the second floor contains five large 
and airy dormitories, with bath rooms, clothes-rooms, some ad- 
ditional living rooms for teachers, and the chapel. The basement 
contains a hall for gymnastics, a swimming bath, the kitchen, the 
laundry, and machine-room. Everything is on a liberal scale, 
proper use having been made of all modern improvements. The 
arrangement of the class-rooms is not only practical but elegant, 
so that the pupils will at once receive cheerful impressions. 

The collection of aids to instruction is already very large; 
and the library contains not only all the leading works on the in- 
struction of the deaf, but also the best works on all other sub- 
jects. The large park has many shady walks and fine play 
grounds; and one part is devoted to kitchen gardening and the 
raising of fruit, not only to supply the institution with the neces- 
sary vegetables and fruits, but also for giving the pupils an op- 
portunity for acquiring a practical knowledge of gardening. The 
day of the opening seventy pupils entered the institution, but 
there is ample room for too or 120.—Blatter fir Taubstum- 
menbildung. 





CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


In his last report, Mr. F. Nordin, Director of the well 
known institution for the deaf at Venersborg, Sweden, has 
gathered statistics relative to the causes of deafness in 168 pupils. 
Thirty-five different causes were assigned, although in some 
cases the parents from whom the information was principally 
obtained, may have been mistaken. In 53 cases the cause was 
scarlet fever; in 7 scarlet fever combined with some other sick- 
ness, e. g., diphtheria; in 27 cases brain-fever; in 23 inflamma- 


tion of the brain; in 4 cases some fright which scared the mother 
whilst bearing the child; measles were the cause in only 3 cases. 
Of 298 deaf, 128 were born deaf; 48 became so before reaching 
the age of 1; 46 between 2 and 3 years; 17 between 3 and 4; and 
34 between 4 and 12. In 32 cases the parents were drunkards 
or given to other vices. During the last years deafness seems 
to have been on the decrease in most countries, doubtless owing 
to better hygienic conditions of life—Tidning for Défstumma. 
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STATISTICS OF THE DEAF IN GERMANY. 


According to the Census of 1900, the number of deaf in the 
German Empire was 48,750. Of this number, 2,396 were in the 
kingdom of Saxony, grouped according to age as follows: up to 
the 5th year, 48; from 5 to 10, 214; from Io to 15, 247; from 15 to 
20, 249; from 20 to 30, 507; from 30 to 40, 437; from 40 to 50, 
295; from 50 to 60, 213; above 60, 180; age not given, 6. In all 
ages—those above 60 however excluded—the number of deaf 
is larger among men than among women. In Saxony there are 
570 deaf to one million inhabitants, in Baden 1,149, in Wiurt- 
temberg 1,029, in Prussia 912, and in Bavaria 889. Formerly, 
the statistics of the deaf were based on information furnished 
by the clergymen of the various parishes. The results were 
therefore often incomplete. At present the census takers also take 
careful statistics of the deaf—Deutsche Taubstummen-Korres- 
pondenz. 


The following are the statistics of the institutions for the 
deaf in Prussia (German Empire) having a population of 34,472,- 
509: Number of institutions: 45 of which one is maintained by 
the Royal Government, 3 by associations, 3 by private individ- 
uals, 3 by cities, 2 by legislatures, and 33 by provincial authori- 
ties. Number of teachers: 472; number of pupils: 4,187, viz., 
2,318 boys and 1,869 girls; according to their religion: 2,588 
were Protestants, 1,526 Catholics, and 73 Jews; 2,973 were day- 
pupils, and 1,214 boarders.—O. Danger in the Emden Zeitung. 
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BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil, and What 
He taught her, by Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall. 
With illustrations by John Elliott. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company, 1903. 12 mo. pp. 393. 

This is for several reasons a timely book. The interest in 
the accomplishments of Helen Keller as set forth in the news- 
papers and magazines, and so effectively demonstrated in her 
autobiography, “The Story of My Life,’ which we are told was 
one of the best selling books of last year, has preparedthe general 
public for an appreciative reading of this record of the first at- 
tempt in America to educate the deaf-blind. Students of peda- 
gogics will be glad of the opportunity afforded them through 
Miss Keller’s own book and this detailed and authoritative ac- 
count of Laura Bridgman’s life to make a close comparison of 
the methods employed and the results obtained with these two 
girls, each notable in her time as the most remarkable triumph 
of education over adverse natural conditions. The book will 
also be welcomed by those who have had their attention directed, 
by the recent centennial celebration of his birth, to the heroic 
figure of Samuel Gridley Howe, Laura’s teacher and benefactor. 

One cannot but admire the skill with which the authors 
have blended in their narrative the lives of Dr. Howe and his 
pupil. These two persons were antipodal in their character- 
istics. He was a great, strong, kingly man, gifted in mind, 
chivalric as a knight of the olden times, a lover of peace but a 
hero of battles, a philosopher, a scholar, a philanthropist with a 
heart that beat for all humanity, and the wisdom to plan and skill 
to execute measures that have ameliorated the condition of thou- 
sands. She was frail in body, deaf, dumb, blind, with but one 
of her senses fully alive, and, when all was done, but a child in 
mental development, her only possible service being “to stand 
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and wait.” Dr. Howe was Laura’s creator so far as her intel- 
lectual life was concerned. Without him she would never have 
been aught but the ignorant, helpless, unhappy creature he found 
in the little farm house among the New Hampshire hills. Under 
the circumstances it was difficult, on the one hand, to avoid mak- 
ing him so prominent in the narrative that Laura’s personality 
would be obscured, or, on the other hand, omitting details that 
are essential to a complete understanding of the conditions of 
her education. The task must have been the more trying be- 
cause of the relationship of the authors to Dr. Howe, but it has 
been performed with a tact and judgment that places the result 
beyond criticism. The literary style is far above the average of 
current biographical works, and this and the wise selection and 
arrangement of the subject matter and its sympathetic treatment, 
make the book most entertaining reading. 

It was fortunate for the education of the defective classes 
in America that public policy in connection therewith should 
have been molded by such men as Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
and Samuel Gridley Howe, so that from the outset it reflected a 
liberality in marked contrast to the parsimony that still obtains 
in some European countries. It was in 1832 that Dr. Howe 
began the instruction of a few blind children in his father’s house 
in Loston. His first appeals for support were to the general 
public, and these brought a generous response; but in 1833 he 
appeared before the legislature and, by a demonstration of what 
had already been accomplished with his pupils, secured an ap- 
propriation of six thousand dollars for the education and main- 
tenance of twenty blind children—a per capita appropriation of 
three hundred dollars. This, and the earlier successes of Dr. 
Gallaudet in interesting legislative bodies, established a_pre- 
cedent that has been followed by all the states in the provisions 
made for the deaf, the blind, and other classes of children re- 
quiring special instruction, so that their education has always 
been considered not as a private charity but a duty of the com- 
monwealth. 

The liberal views Dr. Howe entertained regarding the pur- 
pose of these institutions and the plan on which he organized 
the one of which he had charge, have also exerted a far-reach- 
ing and beneficial influence. We are told that “He studied the 
intellect and character of each child to find out its talents and 
needs, and he finds as great a variety in his treatment of the dif 
ferent children as the variety of their natures and antecedents 
demanded. From the earliest days, it was one of his principles 
to teach the scholars to look upon themselves as active citizens 
of the commonwealth, and in every way to keep them in relation 
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with the events and questions of the day. * * * * We find the 
pupils celebrating the national holidays with patriotic speeches, 
and discussing political affairs with all the ardor and intelligence 
of youth.” Elsewhere we read: “The romantic, ardent, char- 
acter of the director dominated every teacher, every scholar, 
every domestic. The school was never a pedagoyic retreat: it 
was a channel through which poured a stream of the World’s 
life-current. Its visitors included the best people of Boston and 
the most intelligent of the European travellers.” These extracis 
and many others that might be quoted go to prove that this first 
American school for the blind was never in any sense an asylum, 
but the highest type of an educational institution. 

Dr. Howe had pondered over the question whether a deaf, 
dumb, and blind child could be educated. An attempt had al- 
ready been made at the school for the deaf in Hartford with 
Julia Brace, not however with much success, owing probably 
to the advanced age at which she was admitted. Hearing 
through a resident of Hanover, New Hampshire, of Laura 
Bridgman, he visited that town and persuaded her parents to 
place her in his charge. She entered the Boston institution in 
the fall of 1837, and Dr. Howe at once set himself, with his usual 
energy and ingenuity, to the task of developing her intelligence 
and imparting an education by methods of his own devising. 
The means he employed and the results obtained are set forth 
very fully and clearly in copious extracts from his reports, which 
have served as a text book to all succeeding teachers of the 
deaf-blind. 

Laura was a marvel in her day and generation, and it is no 
disparagement to Dr. Howe and her other teachers to say she 
never attained to the intelligence, culture, and knowledge that 
have made HelenKeller the most remarkable woman of her age 
now living, and that have, to a lesser but a stili notable degree, 
been the results of the education of other deaf-blind children 
since her time. 

With the deaf-blind, as with the deaf, their command of 
language is the best index of their advancement. Laura’s vocab- 
ulary was not extensive nor employed with precision, and her 
compositions contain all the forms of error in grammar and 
rhetoric that are characteristic of the imperfectly educated deaf- 
mute. The range of her information appears to have been very 
limited, her ideas seldom rose above the commonplace, and she 
frequently, in mature life, exhibited an ingenuousness more ap- 
propriate in a child than a woman. Moreover, there was little 
aspiration after higher things. She was quite happy and con- 
tented in her daily round of homely household tasks, sewing, 
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mending, and arranging the rooms of which she had charge. 
So attached was she to the institution in which she had been 
reared that several attempts to withdraw her therefrom resulted 
in serious illness. Contrast this with Helen Keller’s breadth of 
thought, her wealth of knowledge, the precision and beauty of 
expression that characterizes all her writings, the height of her 
ambitions and the vigor with which she assails and conquers all 
circumstances that hamper them. 

No doubt the difference is partly due to inherited tempera- 
ment. Laura was of quiet, sober-iminded New England yeoman 
stock, whose chief characteristic is strength and which is often 
lacking in mobility. Helen is descended from a long line of 
scholars, and in her are united the force and vigor of her Mas- 
sachusetts, and the warmth and adaptability of her Virginian 
ancestry. Add to this that Laura was a puny, sickly child while 
Helen was healthy and active above the average, and the varia- 
tion in results with the two children is largely accounted for. 
Still these things do not explain the deficiencies of Laura’s edu- 
cation so far as it was carried. The chief cause must lie in the 
circumstances and methods of her instruction. 

Helen Keller has really had but one teacher. Others have 
assisted in her instruction, but practically all knowledge has 
reached her through the loving, unselfish woman who has de- 
voted her life to her service and has had no interests aside from 
her. Laura had a number of teachers—Dr. Howe, Miss Drew, 
Miss Rogers, Miss Swift, Miss Wright—all of whom did the best 
for her of which they were capable, but to none of whom was 
she the sole and continuous object of thought and_ solicitude. 
Laura was educated by ingeniously contrived methods to suit 
her special needs; but the spirit of the method and the ends 
sought were the same as in the usual school training of deaf chil- 
dren. She was taught the names of things, to combine words 
into sentences, and later unfamiliar words were taught her by 
means of synonyms, with the usual faulty results in grammar 
and vocabulary, and limitations in knowledge. Helen's teacher 
aimed to draw out the child, to interest her, and when the de- 
sire for information was aroused, she imparted it to her in such 
a way that it was at once assimilated and became part of the 
texture of her mind. She talked to her, read to her, and was 
constantly at hand to serve as her medium of communication 
with the world about her. Asa consequence, Helen grew, while 
Laura was made, and in one we have the harmonious perfection 
of a natural product, while the other, though a remarkable ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by human skill and persist- 
ence, exhibits the inevitable crudities of an artificial svstem of 
training. S. G. D. 
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Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1902-1903. Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, President of the Board of Directors 
of the Institution, at the close of his report, calls attention to the 
fact that among the more than five hundred pupils there has not 
been a single death, nor even a case of prolonged, serious illness. 
There was not a case of typhoid fever, pneumonia, diphtheria or 
even measles. This is the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that all these diseases and, in addition, small pox, were epidemic 
to a greater or less degree in the city of Philadelphia and neigh- 
borhood. It speaks volumes for the care exercised by those 
in charge of the school and for the faithfulness of its subordinate 
officers. 

The statistical tables of the Superintendent’s report show 
that there are represented among the pupils from outside Penn- 
sylvania, the state of Delaware, Florida, California, Indiana, 
Ohio, Virginia, Washington, Indiana Territory, the Bahamas, 
Mexico, and Porto Rico. 

Nearly 5 per cent. of the pupils were born deaf, and Dr. 
Crouter says that congenital deafness appears to be increasing, 
a condition due probably to improved medical treatment of dis- 
eases that may affect the hearing, so that there is a decrease in 
the percentage of pupils who become deaf from disease. 

Of the 507 pupils 473, or nearly 93 per cent., are taught or- 
ally, and 34, or a little over 7 per cent., manually. 

The following statement of Superintendent Crouter’s opinion 
on the education of the Deaf in association with the hearing and 
on day schools will be of interest to the profession generally: 

“Extravagant claims are not infrequently put forward re- 
garding the possibilities of conducting the education of the deaf 
as a class in schools for the hearing as soon as speech and lip- 
reading have been acquired. Such rose-colored promises are 
very harmful, they excite expectations that in but few instances 
are realized, and create in the public mind very erroneous ideas 
upon the subject of the education of the deaf. That a small 
number of the deaf, those richly endowed by nature, may be so 
educated is not to be denied, but that the deaf as a class shall 


ever be successfully educated with the hearing in schools for the 
hearing is in the nature of things as improbable as it is imprac- 
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ticable. Since by nature or through disease these children form 
a special class in the community, it will ever be the part of wis- 
dom to maintain special schools in which in general to secure 
their education. Such schools should be fostered by the com- 
munity and generously supported by the State; none but the 
most approved methods and the best teachers should be 
employed, and none but the best appliances known to education 
should be provided. In schools so provided for and so main- 
tained, the education of the deaf, as a class, along the best lines 
will ever be assured. Nor is it believed by conservative instruc- 
tors of the deaf that the day school system now being introduced 
in some of our Western cities and states as a part of the public 
school system will ever prove the success claimed for it. In the 
end the system will be found expensive and disappointing in 
results. Ideally the plan appeals to the public and to parents, 
but practically it is weak and falls far short of promoting the best 
welfare of the deaf. It has its origin in large measure in the 
externat-internat system pursued in many of the German 
schools, but there is a very wide difference between them. In 
Germany the children are boarders (internats) until they are far 
enough advanced to profit by communication with outsiders 
when, as externats, they are placed in nearby families to be 
boarded and lodged, going back and forth to the school for in- 
struction. The potent influence of the instructors and officers 
of the school is constantly maintained, there is no break in the 
work, the children are simply sent among neighboring hearing 
families to be boarded and lodged in the hope that the intercourse 
so established may prove helpful to their speech. From this, 
in many respects excellent system, the American day school 
system differs very essentially. With the latter there is complete 
cessation of the power and influence of the school the moment 
school hours are over. With American ideas of home life, its 
freedom and lack of restraint, pupils cannot well be followed to 
the home circle to be there influenced and restrained by the 
officers and teachers of a school. Parents will not suffer it, nor 
will they, except in rare instances, exert themselves in any 
manner to supplement the work of the class room.” 


Report of the School-Home for Blind-Deaf at Venershborg, 
Sweden, 1902-1903. 


As this is the only existing school of the kind, we give a 
brief abstract of the report: 

The school has been in active operation all the year around; 
intellectual instruction, however, has been given only during 
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thirty-six weeks, divided into a fall and spring term. The fall term 
commenced on the 1st of September, and closed on the 18th of 
December; and the spring term began on the 19th of January, 


and closed on the 6th of June. The mentally weak children are 
nut able to stand intellectual work for any great length of time. 
Manual and intellectual instruction, therefore, alternate; but, in 
spite of this, it seems as if the children after several weeks of con- 
tinuous instruction, become worn out, and have shorter orlonger 
periods when they are impatient, and out of sorts, and difficult to 
manage. To remedy this evil as far as possible, the children 
were, whenever the weather permitted it, taken out for a walk 
of several hours. This appears to have an excellent influence 
on them;these little trips form the subject of their conversation, 
and they look forward to them with joyful anticipation. During 
the vacation they are for three hours a day instructed in manual 
and industrial work by special teachers of industrial instruction. 
The other teachers each take their turn, looking after the pupils 
during the vacation. 

The order of the day on working days during the term is as 
follows: 6.30—7.30 A. M., getting up, washing, and dressing; 8 
A. M., breakfast (gruel and bread and butter); 8.30, morning 
prayer; 8.30—10.30, instruction; 10.30—11 lunch (bread and 
milk); 1I—11I.50, exercises in the open air; 12—2 P. M., instruc- 
tion; 2—2.30, dinner (two kinds of meat and bread); 12.30—3.50 
exercises in the open air; 4—5.30 instruction; 5.30—5.40, light 
lunch (coffee on Sundays and holidays); 5.40—6.15, games, if 
the season permits, in the open air; 6.15—7, studying lessons, or 
some other useful occupation; 7, supper (oatmeal and milk); 
7.30, evening prayer; 7.45, go to bed. 

As will be seen from above, the daily instruction occupies 
five hours a day except on Wednesdays and Saturdays when 
there is no afternoon instruction. Intellectual instruction invari- 
ably alternated with manual instruction, and the maximum time 
devoted to each lesson was 25 minutes. Five minutes’ rest were 
allowed between every two lessons. On Sundays short and suit- 
able divine services were held. The time given by each pupil 
to the various subjects of instruction varied according to the 
capacity and condition, e. g., religion: 6 half hours per week; 
reading, 6 to 10; grammar, 6 to 16; spelling, 4; object lessons, 
4 to 6; arithmetic, 6 to 10; geography, 2; Swedish history, 2; nat- 
ural philosophy, 2: recitation, 2; preparatory exercises, 6 to 16; 
the pupils, ot course, do not participate in instruction in one or 
the other of the above-mentioned subjects. Even during the 
free hours the older pupils are engaged in such useful occu- 
pations as they can follow by themselves, whilst the younger 
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ones, under the direction of the teachers, engage in games, 
kindergarten work, etc. 


The number of pupils was 14, 5 boys and 9g girls; during the 
fall term 1 boy and 1 girl had to be dismissedasabsolutely incapa- 
ble of instruction; but during the same term 3 and the spring 
term 5, new pupils were admitted. The number of pupils has, 
therefore, during the year reached 20, of whom 3 boys and 4 girls 
were blind-deaf, and 6 boys and 7 girls blind, mentally weak, but 
hearing. Of the last mentioned 2 boys and 1 girl could not 
speak. Owing to the twofold defect of the pupils instruction in 
class can be given only in a few subjects. In the majority of 
cases each pupil had to be instructed separately; this applies 
likewise in most cases to the hearing pupils when their mental 
development varies. This requires of course a comparatively 
large force of teachers. The blind-deaf are invariably instructed 
each separately, and the blind mentally weak in several groups, 
2 to 5 pupils in each. Of the pupils one was born in 1881, one 
in 1882, one in 1883, one in 1884, three in 1886, one in 1887, two 
in 1888, three in 1889, two in 1890, two in 1894, one in 1895, one 
in 1896, and one in 1897. 

The teachers: The school is under the direction of Elizabeth 
Anrep-Nordin, who has been assisted in her arduous work by 
six teachers and two pupil-teachers. There are besides: one 
matron, a physician, an accountant, and three nurses. The school 
is in charge of a board of directors appointed by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, composed of three prominent Government 
officials. 

The report gives a brief history of each one of the twenty 
pupils, his or her antecedents, and what they accomplished dur- 
ing the vear. The institution is a boarding school and both the 
pupils and teachers live in the home which is owned by the insti- 
tution. They were cramped for room, however, and a house 
with a large yard and garden had to be rented. There is every 
prospect that the Swedish parliament will in the near future 
make a suitable appropriation for erecting a new and spacious 
building. The institution derives its revenue from payments for 
pupils, an annual government appropriation, and gifts from pri- 
vate individuals. To be admitted to the institution the child 
must bring certificates from the pastor of its parish and from the 
phvsician of the district. Pastors are for this purpose fur- 
nished with a question sheet, going very much into details as 
regards the child’s family, and previous condition, which sheet 
must be carefully filled out. The age for admission is from 5 to 
15 years. The annual expense of the pupil is 400 kronor ($117. 
20). 
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Report of the School for the Deaf, at Groningen, Holland, 
for the year 1902—1903. F. Roorda, Director. 


The Groningen School for the Deaf is the oldest one of its 
kind in the Netherlands, having been founded in 1790, and in 
continuous operation since that time. It has educated 1,752 pupils 
in its 113 years of existence as a school. All grades of deaf 
pupils from those who are feeble-minded almost, to the brightest 
are admitted. Director Roorda deplores the fact that classi- 
fication according to mental capacity as practised in Denmark 
is impossible in his country. The attendance is drawn from 
the whole country. This is a boarding school supported by 
voluntary contributions, bequests, legacies, subsidies and small 
sums annually from the state and from different provinces which 
happen to feel interested. ‘There is no fixed source of income 
except from invested capital bequeathed to the school by persons 
interested in the education of the deaf. As a result of this state 
of affairs many improvements which are needed must wait till 
the money is offered by some one benevolently inclined. 

During the year 1902-1903 there was an attendance of 178 
pupils, of whom 22 were beginners. Of the 178 pupils the 
remarkably large number of 128 were born deaf; 21 others lost 
their hearing at age 1; and 10 others, at age 2. Board,-tuition, 
clothing, and medical attendance are paid for by parents when 
able to do so, but it is not compulsory. 

The following trades are taught: carpentry, cabinet-making, 
tailoring, shoe-making, printing, knitting, sewing, and embroid- 
ery. There are seventeen regular teachers, an art, or drawing 
teacher, one for the gymnasium, and a kindergarten teacher. The 
kindergarten class was instituted two years ago, and it has dem- 
onstrated its usefulness. 

The methods are: Oral, for all capable of receiving instruc- 
tion by it; manual (writing and spelling) for the remainder, 5 
or 6, who are of a low grade of intelligence. There is an aural 
class whenever the number of pupils warrants instituting a class 
of this character. Mr. Roorda is well pleased with results 
obtained by this method when the pupils are not too hard of 
hearing, and have good intelligence. In this school there is 
a class of so called abnormal pupils composed of: 1, a hearing 
deaf boy, deaf from a blow on the head, taught orally; 2, three 
very dull pupils, taught manually; 3, two children with weak 
eyesight, taught orally; 4, a girl, very dull, but taught orally and 
making good progress; 5, a boy in school since last April who 
lost his hearing by sickness, but retains most of his speech. 
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The Sunday religious instruction is given by ordained 
ministers of different churches and every pupil has some church 
affiliation. Many are communicants. 

The Director includes in his report an interesting account of 
his visit to the deaf schools at Fredericia, Nyborg, and Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, made last spring. 

Mr. Roorda speaks highly of the state of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in Denmark. He gives a very detailed account of the 
methods of instruction at Fredericia, which, he observes, are 
much like those used in Groningen. At Nyborg he spent 5 
days visiting the school presided over by G. Forchammer. 

Here he investigated the mannoral system, the reading in 
unison, and the phonoscope invented by Forchammer. Mr. 
Roorda says the latter instrument is not used much at Nyborg 
owing to its liability to derangement. Of the mannoral system 
Mr. Roorda says: “Whether the method of Mr. Forchammer is 
to be accepted generally by the schools for the deaf, time and 
results must demonstrate. There is no doubt, however, that the 
study of the method was very interesting and may be followed 
by important results in the education of the deaf.” 


He says further: “In the advanced classes regular text- 
books are used and phonetic writing is seldom used, but the 
mannoral system is used whenever necessary.” 


“The most intelligent pupils in this school attain a liberal 
degree of culture, so they are enabled to pursue a more advanced 
course of study than obtains in most schools for the deaf.” 

Industrial training as we use the term here in the United 
States is not given at Fredericia, nor at Nyborg. The girls at 
these two schools learn to sew, but are not so far advanced as the 
girls in the school at Groningen where they are able to make 
dresses, etc. 

Mr. Roorda gives a very full account of his visit at these 
two schools for the benefit of his readers in Holland, but the 
readers of the ASSOCIATION REVIEW are already familiar with the 
work done at Fredericia and Nyborg, through published reviews 
of articles in Scandinavian journals and reports of these schools. 
It may be of interest to add Mr. Roorda’s account of chapel ex- 
ercises at Fredericia. 

The chapel exercises on school days are conducted as fol- 
lows: 

1. An advanced pupil opens the exercises with an oral 
prayer. 

2. A hymn is sung by the teachers and officers present to 
the accompaniment of the organ. 
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3. The exercises close with the Lord’s Prayer by the same 
pupil who opened the meeting with prayer. 

The chapel services on Sunday, from 10:15 to 11:15 A. M. 
are conducted by the director or his substitute, and are similar 
to the chapel exercises already given except that the leader of- 
fers a prayer and gives a simple talk orally on some religious 
subject. The children were required to read the lips of the 
speaker and seemed very much interested. 


Discurso y Memoria relativos al anoescolar de 1902 a 1903 
leidos en la solemne distribucion de premios a los alum- 
nos del Colegio Nacional de sordomudos y de ciegos de 
Madrid [Speech and Report relating to the school-year 19- 
02-1903, read on the important occasion of the distribution 
of prizes to the pupils of the National College for the Deaf 
and Blind at Madrid]. Madrid, Imprenta del Colegio 
Nacional de sordomudos y de ciegos, 1903. 


Upon the occasion of the distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the National Institution for the Deaf and the Blind at Madrid, 
Pedro Molina, one of the teachers, delivered a speech on the 
material and moral condition of that Institution. This speech 


was printed as a preface to the Annual Report of the school-year 
1902-1903. 

From that speech we learn that during the past year the 
number of pupils was 151 (101 deaf and 50 blind). As in every 
Latin country deaf boys can engage in many and various kinds 
of business in Spain, but it is quite impossible for deaf girls to 
do so, and they are obliged to devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to housekeeping. Hence in the arrangement of the 
National Institution of Madrid the time for technical teaching 
of the girls is devoted to the art of housekeeping. 

The complaint is renewed, like a hackneyed phrase, that 
Spain does not help the deaf in such a manner as to be worthy 
of her history in regard to this branch of special education. Too 
many deaf are daily turned away from the doors of the school, 
for lack of financial means. This, Molina observes, is in contra- 
diction with the word “National” which is displayed in its title. 

According to the most recent statistics, 10,880 deaf and 25,- 
000 blind exist in Spain, but the state gives an education to only 
a small percentage of these unfortunate creatures. In order to 
remedy such an unhappy condition the Minister of Public In- 
struction recently resolved to increase the number of pupils 
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in the government school, but frequent political changes have 
been the principal cause of the delay in the practical execution 
of the provisions made by the government in favor of the deaf 
and blind children. Fortunately the various provincial adminis- 
trations have come to the aid of these children, but their efforts 
do not meet the needs of the situation in any part of Spain. 

Mr. Molina speaks at length of the unhappy condition, both 
physically and morally, of the deaf and blind, as he wishes as 
much as possible to increase the knowledge of their miserable 
state in order that they shall no longer be neglected, but shall 
receive an education. He urges the necessity of organizing 
special schools and of a suitable education such as will place the 
deaf and blind in a condition of independence on leaving school. 

Also the training school for teachers of the deaf does not 
give the desired results for the reasons mentioned above. 

The curriculums of the school show that the efforts of the 
principal and teachers are directed to realizing the highest ideals 
of modern pedagogy. The various branches of education are 
given as follows: 

For the blind: physical education; literature and science; 
music; manual and industrial training. For the deaf: physical, 
moral, and religious education; oral teaching; literary, scientific, 
and artistic education; manual and industrial training. 


Everyday English, Book Two, Language Lessons for 
Grammar Grades. By Jean Sherwood Rankin. Educational 
Publishing Co., 1903. ; 

Book One of this series was reviewed in THE ASSOCIATION 
Review of December, 1902. So far as the education of the Deaf 
is concerned, this volume is valuable chiefly as a source of in- 
spiration and helpful suggestions for the teacher: it would hard- 
ly serve as a text-book for pupils. But it is for the teacher rather 
than the pupil that all such books should be written. This, we be- 
lieve, applies to the instruction of hearing as well as deaf chil- 
dren. <A careful reading of this work cannot fail to create in the 
or_inary iostructo’ in Enetish h ghe: ideals, and to impart great- 
er power of interesting his pupils in the subject. It aims to draw 
out rather than to inject knowledge, and to develop a conscious- 
ness of correct expression that will give the mastery of language 
which, in great writers, is generally regarded as intuitive and a 
mark of genius, but which is really the result of study and 
assimilation of the principles of form and style by much the same 
processes as are here indicated. 
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American Annals of the Deaf. March, 1904. Washington, 
>. &. 


This number presents the following table of contents: 
“Class Government,” by George M. Teegarden; “The First 
Training and Instruction of the Deaf-Blind,” by Mrs. E. M. Bar- 
rett; “Edith’s First Two Years at School, ” “by Theodore A. 
Kiesel; “The Wisconsin Round Table,” by Paul Lange; “The 
Sixth Congress of German Instructors,” by Paul Lange; “Pupils’ 
Parties and Social Gatherings,’ by Pearl Cole; “Mistakes of 
Mine,” anonymous; “The Training of a Congenitally Deaf-Blind 
Child,” by Minnie E. Morris; “Why Methods Fail,” from The 
Teacher of the Deaf; “Congenital Deafness in Animals,” by C. 
Chaveau; “Deafness and Cheerfulness,’ by Rev. A. W. Jackson; 
Notices of the Exhibition of Schools for the Deaf at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and of the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals; reviews and school items. 





L’Educazione dei sordomuti [The Education of the Deaf], 
edited by G. Ferreri, Nos. 1, 2, 3, January, February, and 
March, 1904. 


Contents: I. “An Article of Helen Keller: My future as 
I see it,” translated from the Ladies’ Home Journal (November, 
1903); “The Laws of Physiology and Psychology on the forma- 


tion of movement and the instruction of the Deaf,” by Dr. G. 
Gude, translated into Italian by Prof. P. Fornari; “The Shortest 
Way in the School of Articulation,” by T. Mannelli; “Meetings 
and Congresses: The Teachers of the Deaf at Frankturt-on-the- 
Main.” Among Reviews and Pamphlets. Reports. Editorial 
comments. Summaries of Reviews. 

Il. “The Government and the Deaf,” an extract from the 
Acts of Parliament; “The reforms of our Institutions and especi- 
ally that of the State school of Milan,” by P. Fornari; “Dictation 
in the Schools for the Deaf,” by T. Mannelli; “The Deaf Son of 
Croesus in Greek Literature and in an Italian Work of Art.” 
Bibliography. Among Pamphlets and Reviews. Reports. Edi- 
torial comments. 

Ill. “Lhe Crisis of Our Special Press and the Resources 
of the Future,” by T. Mannelli; “The Laws of Physiology and 
Psychology, etc.”; “The Imperfections of Speech and Oral in- 
struction of the Deaf,” by G. Ferreri; “The Deaf Son of Croe- 
sus,” with illustrations. Meetings and Congresses. The Teach- 
ers of the Deaf at Stockholm. Bibliography. Among Reviews 
and Pamphlets. Reports and Summaries. 
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Rassegna della Educazione dei Sordomuti [Review of the 
Education of the Deaf], edited by Prof. E. Scuri. Nos. 9-12, 
September-December, 1903. 

The contents of this number, which completes the tenth year 
of the Review of Naples, are: “The escamotage of Politics and the 
Cause of the Deaf,” by E. Scuri; “Discontent,” by T. Man- 
nelli; “On the Union of the Teachers,” by E. Moro; “The Im- 
perfections of Speech and Oral Teaching of the Deaf,” by G. 
Ferreri; “An Open Letter to the Minister of Public Instruction 
about the Normal School ‘Girolamo Cardano,” by P. Fornari; 
“A’propos of American Institutions,” by T. Mannelli; “The 
Shortest Way in the School of Articulation,’ by V. Lucatelli. 
Among the books. Editorial comments. 





Klange ans stiller Welt [Songs from the silent world] by 
Eugene Sutermeister, Zurich, 1901. 


This beautifully gotten-up volume of 208 pages embellished 
by the portrait of the author, contains 152 poems by the well 
known Swiss writer for the deaf, Mr. Eugene Sutermeister, re- 
cently appointed preacher to the deaf in the Canton of Berne. 
Even a cursory persual of this volume will convince the reader 
that Mr. Sutermeister is a true poet who sings from his heart, 
like the bird in the forest which cannot be silent because he is 
overflowing witn melody. Poems like “The Dying Deaf Mute,” 
“The Most Beautiful Pearl,” and others, are full of the deepest 
pathos, whilst others reveal a true sense of humor. All the 
poems relate more or less to the deaf, their feelings, their hopes, 
and aspirations, their walk through life, and their final going 
home to that world where all defects, all sufferings, shall be done 
away with. We highly recommend this book to all deaf persons 
who have a knowledge of German. 


Wie sagst du? [What do you say?]. A text-book for the 
teaching of language, by M. Koller, Principal of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Munich (Bavaria). 

With this nicely printed book M. Koller continues his work 
in providing the German schools for the Deaf with the most suit- 
able text-books. Mr. Koller compiles his practical books from 
tested lessons and hence from object-teaching. This book con- 
tains only language concerning the human body, its needs, mal- 
adies, and care. Each exercise repeats occasional and familiar 
language according to the various circumstances of life. 
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Erdkunde fur osterreichische Taubstummenschulen. 
Bearbeitet von Karl Baldrian und Heinrich Kolar, Taub- 
stummenlehrer in Wien (Dodbling und Neustadt respect.) 
Wien, im  Kaiserlich-K6niglichen Schulbticher-Verlage, 
igo4. [Geography for the Austrian schools for the Deaf, 
compiled by K. Baldrian and H. Kolar, teachers of the Deaf 
in the Institution of Débling and Newstadt-Wien]. 

This fine volume will be most suitable for the teaching of 
Geography. It was prepared by two teachers of the Deaf. The 
greater part of the contents concerns, of course, the Austrian- 
Ungarisch Empire, but all necessary information is given about 
other parts of the world. Useful information in regard to 
commerce, industries, and mutual and international relations 
are civen in each of the seven chapters of this geographical work. 
Two other chapters, the last two, are dedicated to the elements 
of cosmography, and are a good complement to the work, 
prepared with the intention of giving an elementary knowledge 
of natural phenomena to the pupils. 


Istituto Nazionale dei sordomuti in Firenze [Institution for 
the Deaf in Florence], by Prof. F. Mangioni, Principal, 
Firenze, 1904. 

Prof. F. Mangioni, the Principal of the National Institution 
for the Deaf at Florence, adds to the list of valuable publications 
on the Deaf a useful pamphlet which explains in a popular form 
what are the means for the formation of character, for physical 
development, and for the intellectual culture of deaf children. 
The pamphlet contains beside this the school programs and the 
rules for the admission to the Florentine school as an Institution 
and Day-school. 





Auszug aus den Bericht uber die funfte nordische Vers- 
ammlung fur Angelegenheiten der Taubstummen und der 
Schwachsinnigen in Stockholm am 6. bis 10. July, 1903. 
[Extract from the Report on the Fifth Northern Congress 
for the Cause of the Deaf in Stockholm, July 6-10, 1903]. 
Von H. Stelling, Emden. 


Mr. Stelling was present as a guest at the Congress of the 
Scandinavian educators held at Stockholm from the 6th to the 
1oth of July, 1903. His account of the Congress, already pub- 
lished in the official newspaper, “Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Un- 
terrichtsverwaltung in Preussen” (Jahrgan, 1903, N. 12), has 
been reprinted under the title given above. 
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‘‘La premire education du Sourd-muet’’ [The first education 
of the deaf], by Edauard Dranot, Professor at the National 
Institution for the Deaf at Paris. 


An admirable little pamphlet of 57 pages, chiefly devoted to 
the education of deaf children in the family and the primary 
school, giving excellent counsel to parents and teachers. 





Schwerhorige, Ertaubte und Taubstumme [Persons hard of 
hearing, deaf, and deaf-mutes], by G. Riemunn, teacher of 
the deaf at Berlin; 3d edition, 1903. 
This little work of 63 pages is thoroughly practical in char- 
acter. intended for everyday life and its needs, and contains a 
great deal of sound advice for deaf people and their families. 





Reports received. 


Report of the Institution at Rotterdam, 50th year, 1902- 
1903. Number of pupils: 141—84 boys and 57 girls. 

Report (the 15th) of the Association Effata Dwdrecht. The 
number of pupils in the Institution maintained by this Associa- 
tion was 22. 

Report, for 1902, of the Hamburg Institution for the deaf: 

Eightieth Annual report of the institution for the deaf, and 
the home for adult deaf, at Winnenden, Germany. Number of 
pupils 32, viz., 15 boys and 17 girls. Home for adult deaf: in- 
mates 22, viz., II men and II women. 

Sixth annual report of the West Australian Deaf and Dumb 
Institution at Cottesloe Beach, West Australia. Number of 
pupils 32, viz., 24 girls and 8 boys. 

Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 1903. Mr. Fearon says: 
“From year to year a large number of pupils are being brought 
under the oral method, and more encouraging results obtained.” 

Report (Twenty-Seventh Annual) of the South Australian 
Institution for the Blind and Deaf and Dumb at Brighton. 

Thirteenth Biennial Report (34th and 35th Annual) cf the 
President and Visitors of the Maryland School for the Deaf and 
Dumb to the Legislature of Maryland, Frederick, Md., 1903. 

Thirty-eight Report of the Board of Trustees and Officers 
of the Georgia School for the Deaf at Cave Spring, Ga. 1903. 

Thirty-second Annual Report of the Ontario Institution at 
Belleville, 1903. 
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WHAT IS BEST FOR THE CHILD? 


In a recent article in the Deaf Carolinian, entitled “A Plea 
for the Children,” objection was made to the use of spelling in 
chapel because of the “concentration of mind necessary at the lo:s 
of all enthusiasm and inspiration.” Does not the same objection 
hold good in the school-room where instruction is given in spell- 
ing? In the one case it is applied to religious instruction or sub- 
jects, and in the latter to history, geography, etc. Concentra- 
tion of mind in learning rather increases enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion. The latter come with success in any undertaking and suc- 
cess is the result of the most complete application of our mental 
powers. 

The English language must be the vehicle of religious 
thought for our pupils through life after leaving school, as it is 
for hearing persons. The pupils should early learn to lean up- 
on it as a source of information to them and for this reason it 
should be used on every opportunity. 

Some value signs as they afford a means of giving informa- 
tion to pupils before they know enough English to make use of 
it for this purpose. I see no great gain in an inordinate haste 
to give pupils instruction (knowledge) through signs, so far in 
advance of their ability to use and understand English. In the 
case of the hearing child we expect and are willing to wait some 
years before the child can comprehend or appreciate much of the 
moral instruction that he receives. 

In regard to the story of David and Goliath, I do not think 
that you can teach by that story, told in signs, “the superiority 
of mnd, strengthened by faith, over brute force.” The story 
as told in signs is chiefly interesting because it is the description 
of a fight in which the best man comes out ahead. The superi- 
ority of the sling over the sword, in this case, is made apparent 
but the subtle teaching of faith fails to come in. 

After all, moral growth comes more from example than 
from precept. It comes from the influence of those with whom 
we associate, from the reading of good books, from the develop- 
ment of a taste for the best things of life, and also from a famil- 
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iarity with those moral axioms which are found in Bible lan- 
guage and repeated and read frequently in chapel and church 
services. 

It is not necessary that every child should understand every 
thing that is said to him, that he be benefited. The benefit of 
chapel service is not to be measured by the amount that a child 
is able to reproduce of what is told in chapel. Apply the same 
test to services for the hearing and no better results would be 
obtained. 

lsesides the child that is interested is not always the most 
benetited. The story of David and Goliath may be interesting, 
but it is not of as much benefit to the pupil as if he had spelled 
to him some of the beautiful and often simple passages of scrip- 
ture with which we are all familiar and which we are accustomed 
tu hear read in church and repeated frequently in other places. 

It is impossible that young learners should understand or be 
enthusiastically interested in all that is said in a service. An 
article entitled, “The Sunday School,” in a recent magazine, 
states that the pupils in the infant class sang: “Pass the washrag 
along,” while the older ones sang, “Pass the watchword along.” 

We would not for one moment think of “compelling all of 
the children to receive the greater part of their religious instruc- 
tion by an exercise lasting from ten to twenty minutes.” In the 
chapel where all ages and all grades come together we do not 
find the best conditions for religious instruction. That can best 
be accomplished by the teacher at the weekly Sunday School, 
where there are few together and all of the same grade. It is just 
as futile to give much religious instruction en masse as to teach 
arithmetic, history, or other branches of study in the same way. 
The idea of chapel should be a service made as much like that 
of the hearing as possible. 

It is asked, “Are the chapel exercises intended to teach Eng- 
lish?” They should be so considered so far as they afford an op- 
portunity for pupils to make a practical use of their knowledge of 
language. Chapel exercises when spelled would emphasize most 
strongly the value and importance of an understanding of Eng- 
lish. Of course the chapel is intended principally as a place 
where religious services are held at which the pupils are taught 
reverence, piety, and a knowledge of religious matters. 

It is not a fair comparison, that of the hearing attending a 
service in which the minister spelled out each word letter by letter. 
Of course a person who can hear would not be satisfied with 
any other means of communication than that of speech; no more 
than those who see would endure reading by means of the raised 
letters of the blind. 
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The question is, what best compensates for the loss of the 
sense of hearing. The pupil that knows his English gets 
as much of Evangeline when spelled to him as when he reads 
it, and those pupils who do not understand it can afford to wait, 
meanwhile spending their time in reading those things that are 
within their grasp. 

Of course the deaf can learn two languages, as we learn 
two or more, but, is it expedient? We would not think it a good 
plan to learn French or German in order by means of it to learn 
another language, and then throw it aside as signs are thrown 
aside when a pupil leaves school. But, today, the most efficient 
way to learn French or German is the one that eliminates for the 
time any other language. The idea is that success depends upon 
the amount of practice that the learner has. 

It has been suggested that the deaf were not so happy when 
deprived of signs. If the deaf cannot be made happy in the In- 
stitution without signs, how can they be happy at their homes 
where none of their acquaintances communicate to them in any 
other way than in English? 

To be sure “every child has the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But the child is not always 
the best judge as to what will secure to him the greatest amount 
of liberty and happiness. Liberty and opportunities for happiness 
increase with the education of the individual. The lower we go 
in the intellectual scale the less becomes the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. The intellectual abilities of the savage are so proscribed 
that he can in many cases exercise but little more liberty than the 
animal creation. We would prefer to measure liberty and 
happiness by the number of useful things that we are able to do 
and the amount of mental development.—E. G. H. in The Deaf 
Carolinian, (N. C.) 





THE SECRET TO IMPROVEMENT IN LANGUAGE 
ITS HABITUAL USE. 


The teaching of language to the deaf is one of the great 
problems of our profession. It has long been a great problem— 
one that has often been discussed by many of our ablest educa- 
tors. And it will continue to be discussed as long as the work 
of educating the deaf goes on. But it seems that there will never 
be any great improvement in the language of deaf children un- 
til they come to habitually use it—by spelling, writing, speaking 
it; by thinking in it; by making it their own; and by so reading 
that what is read is understood and enjoyed. 
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If our school appropriations were large enough to warrant 
the employment of a single teacher for very small classes—no 
more than five children in any one class—there could be much 
more individual instruction than most deaf children are now re- 
ceiving. And after the first four years of thorough primary 
training the children ought to have a vocabulary large enough 
to allow the making of English the chief means of instruction 
thereafter. Then, with text-books suited to the ability of each 
class, courses in graded reading, and language work adapted to 
each grade, would it not be possible that more of our children 
wculd be able to express their ideas in better language? And, if 
such classes, throughout the entire school course, are kept as 
evenly graded as it is possible to keep them, would not the men- 
tal, as well as the moral, development of the children be greater? 
—The Michigan Mirror. 


The Mirror goes pretty near the root of the matter in regard 
to language teaching, when it says in effect that the best devices 
will fall far short of accomplishing what is expected of them until 
the deaf use language habitually in speaking, spelling, or writing. 
I have thought so for years and see proofs of it every day not 
only among pupils but in letters from those who have left 
school. Teachers of the deaf must begin from the start to 
inculcate this habit and with the usual forms of language used by 
children from infancy. Of course the deaf child will not learn 
as fast as the hearing one and for reasons that are clear enough. 
So there will have to be a great deal of patient practice, but it will 
pay in the long run many times over. I have noticed that even 
the so-called dull pupil, if persistently communicated with in 
language to suit his capacity, will gradually catch on —W. R. in 
the Wisconsin Times. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


From the Children’s Page of one of the school papers, we 
take the following question and answer :— 


“QuEs.—What does a cat have on the bottom of its feet?” 

“Ans.—Cushions are under a cat’s feet.” 

We do not know whether the teacher allowed this answer 
to stand as good English. Probably not, but we have known, 
and know, teachers who would pass the answer as correct, and 
therefore we have taken it as the text for a few remarks. 

“Cushions are under a cat’s feet.” 

“Books are on the table.” 

“Dirt is on the floor.” 
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Such sentences as the above are not only passed as correct, 
but are actually taught to deaf children. Especially are they 
common in the beginnings of picture description. Now, let me 
ask any intelligent teacher if he or she went about in educated 
society, talking like that, would not people smile and wonder? 
People don’t talk that way in common, every-day life. But it is 
just the common, every-day language that our deaf boys and girls 
want to learn. The sentences cited above are grammatically 
correct, but the true teacher will not allow sentences to pass for 
that reason alone, lest the pupils be confirmed in an awkward 
and unidiomatic form of expression. The English idiom “There 
is’ or “There are,” relieves such sentences of their stiffness. 
Why should it not be taught from the first, instead of the other 
form, in which the pupils become so confirmed that it is hard to 
change it later? We know ofa class of second-year pupils who 
took to ‘There is” and “There are” like ducks to water, and used 
those forms readily and correctly throughout the year. 

The more extended our experience, and the further our ob- 
servation goes, the more do we become convinced that one im- 
portant reason why the deaf used stilted and unidiomatic English 
is that it is just what their teachers teach them. A normal train- 
ing school to instruct teachers of the deaf how to teach idiomatic 
Fnglish, wouldn’t be a bad thing —The Companion (Minn.) 





All teachers of the deaf know, or should know, that the 
teaching of language to the deaf is one of the great problems of 
the profession. But, realizing that fact, do we not forget some- 


times that there are other problems demanding our attention? 
Can we not give more attention to arithmetic? We have four 
and five slate systems and “sight rules” for instruction in 
language. Why can we not have some uniform “sight rules” 
for the teaching of different operations in arithmetic?—Missouri 
Record. 





The so-called compulsory law, requiring the education of all 
deaf and dumb children in the state, has passed both houses of 
the Legislature. It is to be hoped that this law will have a 
salutary effect, putting many children in reach of an education 
who are now deprived of it—Maryland Bulletin. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE IDA MONTGOMERY TESTIMONIAL. 


A fund established by the children of the late Benjamin R. 
Winthrop, for many years a director of the New York Institution 
for the Deaf (the Fanwood School), will, according to its present 
income, provide a prize of $100 which is to be presented annually 
to the pupil exhibiting the greatest excellence “in studies, char- 
acter and manual skill.” It is to be known as the Ida Mont- 
gomery Testimonial, after a lady who graduated from the school 
and was for many years a successful teacher there. It cannot 
be awarded to any pupil who lost his hearing after he was fifteen 
years old, and if in any year no one is considered worthy of it, 
the income is to be added to the fund, or applied to the improve- 
ment of trade instruction. 

The New York Institution is to be congratulated upon being 
able to offer its pupils such a liberal inducement to exert them- 
selves in their studies and to profit by the instruction given them. 
The prize will naturally fall to one of the brighter children, but 
it is often these who stand most in need of incentives. The 
slow-minded, plodding child generally does the best of which he 
is capable, and it is upon him that the teacher concentrates his 
efforts, to bring him up to the level of the class in which he may 
belong. The brilliant pupil, who learns quickly and with little 
exertion, too often falls short of his highest possible attainments 
in character and knowledge, because the teacher is satisfied if his 
record is good and, in anxiety for less capable children, does not 
consider whether he might not do much better. 

The pupil who loves learning for learning’s sake, or will de- 
vote himself to it for the advantage it will be to him at some dis- 
tant day, is a rare bird anywhere, and particularly so in schools 
for the deaf. Hearing children are stimulated and encouraged 
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by the interest in their improvement shown by relatives and 
friends; the standard set before them is higher than in our 
schools;and there is keener rivalry because of the greater number 
of bright minds with which they are brought into competition. 
Moreover the prizes that life offers to the well educated hearing 
person are much greater and far more numerous than the deaf 
may hope to win. That our pupils realize this fact and are often 
discouraged by it no teacher who is on familiar terms with them 
can doubt. It is to be hoped that the great and immediate re- 
ward for effort that is offered by the New York Institution will 
excite in the brighter scholars a rivalry that will result in their 
own advancement and, by elevating the standard, react in great 
improvement throughout the school. The fact that the testi- 
monial is named after a deaf woman who, as a pupil, was dis- 
tinguished for her scholarship and, in adult life, for her useful- 
ness and the nobility and sweetness of her character, should be 
an encouragement and an incentive to every pupil, whether or 
not he may hope to win it. S. G. D. 





THE ACOUSTICON. 


It has been my privilege to attend and report verbatim three 
tests made with the acousticon upon pupils of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. In these tests fourteen 
pupils, representatives of the different conditions of deafness anc 
partial hearing found in the Institution, were employed. O/ 
the fourteen, one, and perhaps two, were born deaf; three were 
born with impaired hearing; and nine lost their hearing by dis- 
ease. At present, one is totally deaf; three recognize impulses 
but not sounds and may be classed as totally deaf; six recognize 
simple words and sentences, the ear having been trained to do 
so in almost every case; and four understand ordinary language 
when spoken within the range of their hearing. With the 
acousticon the four classified as totally deaf heard nothing at all. 
The supposed hearing in these cases was nothing more than the 
perception of vibration, and every word recognized through the 
acousticon was also recognized just as readily by everyone of 
the four when it was spoken against a sheet of paper held tightly 
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between the hands. Three of those trained to recognize words 
and simple sentences heard less with the instrument than without 
it. One, recognizing words, and one, understanding language, 
heard the same with as without. Two, recognizing words, and 
three, understanding language, showed marked improvement, 
the range of their hearing being considerably increased by the 
use of the instrument. The inferences drawn from these tests 
ure that those who can not be reached by the human voice or 
the ordinary means for training hearing employed in our insti- 
(utions, can not be helped by the acousticon; that some of those 
having partial hearing either are not helped at all or are actually 
hindered by it; while others derive benefit from its use. Whether 
or not the instrument will prove useful can be determined only 
by a careful test of the individual case. Of course impromptu tests, 
like those summarized above, where the apparatus is not adjusted 
10 the case in hand, are a poor basis upon which to praise or con- 
demn the acousticon. If those teachers who have given it a 
practical trial in their daily work would report upon the results 
ihey have obtained, the value of the instrument would be better 
understood. Epwin STANLEY THOMPSON. 





THE SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, DAY SCHOOL. 


A day school for the deaf was established in Sacramento, 
California, January, 1904. This is the first school to be estab- 
lished under California’s new state law providing for the main- 
tenance of these classes for the deaf in connection with the public 
school system. (Section 1618, Political Code.) 

Previous to the passage of this bill there were day schools 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Oakland, and it was owing 
much to their recognized value and success that the last state 
legislature passed this bill. Already San Jose, Fresno, and 
Stockton are preparing to open schools under the law. And 
the law makes it compulsory that instruction in all these day 
schools be purely oral. 

The Sacramento school is in charge of Miss Ray Kribs, 
former principal of the school for the deaf at Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, and has a regular attendance of six pupils, five girls and 
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one boy, ranging from eight to twelve years of age. The school 
is most delightfully situated, in a large pleasant room, in the new 
Marshall School, and the children have already made fast friends 
with the grade pupils. Besides the regular branches, the pupils 
are taught sewing, knife-work, and basketry. H: RS. 





REV. JOHN G. BROWN, D.D. 

Rev. John G. Brown, founder of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and president of its Board of Trustees, 
died on March 4th, aged 70. Dr. Brown secured from the Legis- 
lature an appropriation for the opening of the school in a rented 
building at Turtle Creek in 1876, and he raised the funds for the 
erection of the buildings at Edgewood Park to which it was re- 
moved in 1884. From 1885-89 he was the principal. When the 
main building was destroyed by fire in 1898, notwithstanding his 
age and feeble health, he took the lead in the efforts to retrieve 
the disaster, which resulted in the erection of one of the finest 
and best appointed institutions in the country. In addition to his 
work for the Deaf, he was one of the organizers of the Bellefield 
School for the Blind, and a Trustee of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women. For twenty-five years he served as pastor of the 
Third United Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg, and he was for 
eight years Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 

An International Congress and the National Association of 
the Deaf of the United States are called to meet in one of the halls 
in the Hall of Congress at the St. Louis Exposition, August 20th 
to the 27. The arrangements are in charge of a committee 
consisting of James L. Smith, Faribault, Minn., Chairman; T. F. 
Fox, New York, and G. W. Veditz, Colorado Springs, Col. The 
programme, as at present outlined, will consist of the presenta- 
tion of the following papers: By Prof. A. G. Draper, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D C., “The Education of the Deaf in the 
United States,” by Mr. Olof. Hanson, Seattle, Wash., “The In- 
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dustrial Problem among the American Deaf;” by Thomas F, 
Fox, New York, “The Social Status of the Deaf’; by Rey, 
Philip J. Hasenstab, Chicago, “The Moral and Religious Status 
of the Deaf.” Papers will also be solicited from foreigners 
attending the Congress. Rev. J. H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, is in charge of local arrangements. 





A SUMMER TRAINING COURSE. 


A course of lessons on the mechanism of speech, on the cor- 
rection of defective speech, and on speech development and — 
voice-training for deaf children, will be given during the month 
of July, 1904, in Boston, by Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special 
teacher of speech in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf. For 
further information address, 

Mrs. SARAH JORDAN Monro, 
Room 47, Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 





WantTED: A position in a school for the deaf as Matron’s @ 
Assistant, by a person experienced in teaching the deaf. Ad- 
dress X, care of THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


WanTepD: A position in a school, or private deaf pupils, 7 
by an oral teacher of long, varied, and successful experience, 7 
Address Q, care of THE AssocrIATION REVIEW. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and = 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A.” 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 4 
Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 4 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous | q 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the office | 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 





